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Wirkins, Merirt The Correla 


lion ol Scholarship Index to Salary. 
| lune. 1939, 28 pp. (No. 377) 


The 


tudv is to compare the salaries and 


this 


PROBLEM. purpose ol 


cholarship indexes of graduates ol 
Indiana State Teachers College lo 
Hind the correlation or lack of correla- 
‘tion between the two. The salaries 
= are those for the school year, 
058-1959. 

The data—scholarship 


indexes and salaries—were tabulated 


and the coellicient ol correlation was 
found for the B. S. and A. B. grad- 
wates and tor the and A. 
svaduates. 

Finpincs. The tables and graphs 
how that the lowest paid teachers 


ire nol those of the lowest scholar- 


| cholarship 


ship index: that the highest paid 
teachers are not those of the highest 
that the 


index: and 


average salary is not drawn by those 


leachers of average scholarship index. 
The data do not show even an ap- 


proximation to correlation ol the two 


factors mentioned. The coellicient of 


B. and B. S. 


correlation for the A. 


goup is and for the S. and 


M. A. group is 


StockpaLe, Homer |. A Study of 
Intelligence and Achievement among 


Children of Foreign Parentage and 


| American Children of Grades Five 
x Fight in the Columbus School. 
July, 1950. 37 pp. (No. 378) 


PROBLEM. It was the purpose of 
this study to ascertain the amount 
and the distribution of the intelli- 
gence of the nationality groups in 


the Columbus School ol last Crary, 


Theses 


State Teachers College 


Indiana. and to correlate this intel- 
ligence with their achievement. 

Metiop. The information for this 
study was obtained from the records 
on file in the principal's olfice and 
lrom tests given in anticipation of 
this study. The intelligence quotient 
used was the average of two tests. 
The test used was the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test of Mental Ability, 
form B. One was given in 1935 and 
the other in 1938. 

The 


aac hievement 


with 
out with 
the Form 2. Test I], Monroe's Stan- 
dardized Silent Reading Test. Re- 


vised and the second semester New 


correlation of I. 


Was worked 


Type Vests for Indiana. 


FINDINGS. Bilingual and multi- 
lingual hac kground is not associated 
with chronological ave from 10 to 


I7 years or grades 3 to 8. There ap- 
pears to be no tendency for older 
children to have either higher or 
lower bilingual or multilingual scores 
than younger children on achieve- 
ment tests. 

Results obtained for a group com- 
posed of several nationalities may he 
contrary to those found for any par- 
ticular one of the cases in that croup. 
lt is best to compare each nationality 
separately. 

Because of the unknown relation- 
ship of linguistic ability to intelli- 
cence, the use olf intelligence tests 
in the measurement of the mental 
ability of the bilingual or the multi- 
lingual child will not lead to un- 
equivocal conclusions and_ therefore 
is not advisable. 

The success of a child in the school 
is not a perlect criterion for intelli- 


gence rating, but when large num- 


l-ers are considered controlled 
the effect ol 


tomperamental ditlere:.« es 


onditions individual 
‘ends to 


( el. 


NleNamar, Frances Sacks. A 
Child's History of Early terre Haute 
and Vigo County. July, 19359. 183 


pp. (No. 370) 


Prostem. This thesis was under- 
taken for the following reasons: (1) 
early Terre Haute history is taught 
in the third srade of the city schools 
ut the the 
subject is too difficult for children 


to read; (2) much that the city has 


available material on 


today can be traced to the work of 
the early settlers: and (3) the mate- 
rial is interesting. The problem in- 
the the 


economic, and industrial history of 


volved writing of social, 
Terre Haute and Vigo County from 
about 1700 to 1860 for third orade 
children. 

Metuop. The thesis was written in 
The 


method was followed in part one. 


two parts. library research 
In it the solutions to certain problems 
connected with the actual writing 
were found. These problems were: 
(1) to find the opinions of author- 
ities in the field of social studies in 
regard to the allocation of local his- 
tory in third orade: (2) to examine 
sources in the content subjects to be 
used as guides in the preparation of 
the material: and (3) to determine 
the style of writing to be used in the 
preparation of the history. 

The essay method was followed in 
part two. It was the writing of the 
historical material. Sources included 
history books, old records, magazine 
and newspaper articles, inter- 
views with old settlers. After secur- 
ing the information, an outline was 
prepared following the general out- 
line of the course of study. The major 
topics of the outline included shelter, 
food, clothing, transportation, oc- 
cupations, and recreations of the In- 
dians and pioneers who lived near 
Terre Haute in the early days. 

Finpincs. After reading opinions 
of authorities in the field of social 
the 


local history was generally allocated 


studies, writer concluded that 


in third orade. When several sources 
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in the content subjects were ex- 
amined, the writer reached certain 
conclusions in regard to the prepara- 
tion of her book. They were: (1) to 
use short chapters and sentences; (2) 
to introduce a few worth-while con- 
cepts and explain them in their mate- 
rial immediately following their intro- 
duction; (3) to use a vocabulary that 
would be simple enough for a third 
orade child to read: and (4) to write 
the material in narrative-descriptive 
style. 

Part two involved the actual writ- 
ing. Characters were used as centers 
of interest around which the narra- 
tion and description were woven. 
Whenever 
added to explain parts and add in- 
Such 


enough to have been found in a his- 


possible stories were 


terest. stories were authentic 
tory of early Terre Haute and Vigo 
County or related by some reliable 
person. When the history for chil- 
dren was finished, it contained thirty 
chapters on the social, economic, and 
industrial history of Terre Haute and 
1700 to 


Vigo County trom about 


1860. 


Denninc, Epmunp H. A Compar- 


ison of Scores Made by Sixth and 


ue Eighth Grade Pupils in Several 
sar Schools of Southeastern Indiana on 
te Timed and Untimed Tests in Read- 


ing and Arithmetic. July, 1939. 47 
pp. (No. 380) 


Prosiem. This experiment was 
made to ascertain’ whether the 
& element of time had any effect upon 
Ee the scores made by adolescent chil- 
x dren as measured by standardized 
e achievement tests. At the same time 
a it was to determine which sex and 
‘ which level of intelligence was most 
affected. 

a Metnop. During the latter part of 
: the first semester of the school year 
: 1938-1939 175 8B and 125 6B pupils 
: of several public schools of south- 
: eastern Indiana were given five tests. 
| All were first given an intelligence 
: test. Then all pupils were given two 


different forms of the same test in 
both reading and arithmetic. These 
tests were alternated with reference 
to time, subject, and form. 


‘ The data were tabulated and 
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compared by USING a frequency dis- 


tribution. The critical ratio was de- 
termined by the customary statistical 
procedure. 

Finpincs. The results of the com- 
parisons as a whole show that the 
amount gained on untimed tests is 
statistically insignilicant. However, 
SO long as education is dealing with 
individual personalities we will never 
be able to use the same type of mea- 
surement in all situations. 

The extra allotted time of untimed 
tests is to a great extent wasted if 
timed tests are properly administered 
when the scores of this experiment 


are taken into consideration. 


Zemiock, Don. Swimming in the 


Public Schools of Indiana. 


1939. 121 pp. (No. 381) 


July, 


Prosiem. It was the purpose of 
the study to determine to what ex- 
tent swimming instruction is given in 
the public schools of Indiana and to 
compare the state of Indiana with 
the other states in the United States 
and the the 


United States in regard to swimming 


territories owned by 
instruction and facilities. The writer 
conlined his study of swimming in- 
struction in Indiana to Lake County, 


Indiana, in which county twelve of 


the sixteen pools in Indiana are 
located. 
Mertnuop. A part of the data for 


collected 


this the 


questionnaire method. Survey cards 


study was hy 
were sent to all the state superin- 
tendents and leading men in the field 
of swimming throughout the nation, 
and a few cards were sent to super- 
intendents of education in the terri- 
tories owned by the United States. 


One 


those three groups ol people. Forty- 


hundred cards were sent to 
lour people returned the card or let- 
ter with part of the information. 

In order to study the swimming 
conditions in Lake County, Indiana, 
the writer inspected all the pools 
and had a personal interview with 
the instructors during which infor- 
mation was gained by asking ques- 
tions from an outline prepared lor 
this purpose. 
and 


Finpincs. When the states 


territories of the United States are 


ranked according to the number of 
public school swimming pools. Indi. 
ana holds seventh place. There are 
seven states that have more high 
schools than Indiana but when the 
states are ranked according to the 
percentage ol pools lo the Number 
of high schools Indiana falls to tenth 
place. 
Swimming is taught in many 
schools without the advantage of 
pool. In some schools the students 
have the advantage of natural facil. 
ities lor swimming. Some schools rent 
or borrow swimming. facilities from 


other organizations such as the 


Y.M. C. A. and the Y. W. A. 


me 
the 
cla: 
Th 
pri 


lea 


| sib 


ake County has 75 per cent of all| 


the public school swimming pools in 


Indiana. There is a pool for every 


thousand high school students. | 

All the students who had enrolled 
in the non-swimmers class learned 
to swim. Ninety-six per cent of the 
students passed the beginners test| 
used in the dillerent schools. 

The 


swimming 


ranked 


men 


instructors 
the 


among the sports. Considering the 


women 
higher than 
total in the dillerent ways they were 
asked to rank the sports as to carty- 
over value, longest career, popularity. 
most enjoved., and as a_ recreation, 
the 


ming first. 


women teachers ranked swim 

Half of the women instructors had 
sone to National Aquatic Schools 
and most of them had American Red 
Cross examiners’ and __ instructor 
certilicates. 


tained by the school having at leas 


better results can be ob 
one swimming pool than by using 
natural plac es to teach swimming in 
the spring or summer. 


Only a few schools in Indiana thal 


do not have swimming facilities have 
swimming as a part of their physical 
education program. lt is a neglected 
part of the physical education pro- 


Oram in mosl Indiana schools. 


C. Personality 
Athletes and Non 


19039, 49 pp. (Ne 


CARTER, 
Adjustment of 
Athletes. July, 
382) 

Prosrem. This study was under 


taken to ascertain whether participe 
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Hon in organized high-school athlet- 
i¢ 

had any ellect) upon personality 
ics 
djustment as measured by Symonds 
a 


Adjustment (Juestionnaire and by 
the rating scale prepared by the 
The Symonds Adjust- 
ment (Questionnaire was given to all 
the boys of the junior and senior 
classes in ten Indiana high schools. 
These boys were then rated by the 
principal, coach, and two classroom 


teachers. The rating scale made pos- 


sible a rating from 0 to 10 on each 


ol the following traits: co-operation, 


cell-control, leadership, reliability. 
agrecability, and 


sroups were then divided into ath- 


sociability. The 


letes and non-athletes. The dillerence 
in means and the reliability of dif- 
lerences were then computed. 
FinDINGS. (Comparison of the ath- 
letes and non-athletes according to 
adjustment as measured by Symonds’ 
Adjustment (Juestionnaire revealed 
no findings certain enough to justily 
delinite conclusion. The most signi- 
icant dillerence was found in favor 
of the athletes on adjustment in rela- 
tion to other pupils. According to the 
data presented, the odds are 12.6 to | 
that the athletes are superior. 
Comparisons according to the rat- 
ings of the principals, coaches, and 
classroom teachers. the judges nol 
knowing the cases were to be divided 
into athletes and non-athletes, re- 
vealed a highly signilicant dillerence 
in favor of the athletes on leadership 
and sociability. The ratings on all 
traits according to the average ratings 
of the principals, coaches, and class- 
room teachers also revealed a highly 
significant difference in favor ol the 
athletes. There were five diflerences 
in favor of the non-athletes but all 
of the critical ratios of these were be- 
low |. There were five differences 
in favor of the athletes with critical 
ratios below 1; four with critical 
ratios between | and 3; and four 


with critical ratios above 3. 


SmitH, Donato Vinson. A Study 
of the Elementary School Principal 
in Indiana. July, 1959. 66 pp. (No. 
383) 


Prostem. The purpose of this 


July, 1940 


study was to show the status of the 
elementary-school principal in the 
state of Indiana. This was done by 
the use of a number ol objective 
qualities from data secured about the 
elementary-school principals and 
their schools. 


Metnop. All the 


needed for this study was collected 


information 


from the Indiana School Directory 
for the school year of 1937-1938, from 
the annual reports made to the In- 
spection Division, and from the files 
of the State Retirement office. There 
were 371 principals of elementary 
schools with eight or more teachers, 
the principal included, used in this 
investigation. The general procedure 
followed was to give accurate pres- 
entation of the data collected by 
means of distribution tables. In most 
cases medians for the various items 
were figured and added to the dis- 
tribution tables. 

Finpincs. It was found that 61.5 
per cent ol the elementary-school 
principals were men and 38.3 per 
cenl were women. 

The leading plan of school organ- 
ization was found to be the 1-8 type 
of school. 

The typical elementary-school prin- 
cipal was 48.19 years old. The me- 
dian age of the man principal was 
ld years and that of the woman 
principal was 33.38. The median age 
of the supervising-building principal 
was 49.62 years, of the teaching 
principal 48 years, and of the head 
teacher 43.23 years. 

The typical elementary-school prin- 
cipal of Indiana has a total educa- 
tional experience of 23.3 years. The 
median educational experience ol the 
men was 21.7 years and for the 
women 31.63 years. The median ex- 
perience ol the supervising-building 
principal was 28.15 vears, ol the 
teaching principal 24.15 years, and 
of the head-teacher principal 23.5 
vears. 

The median weeks’ training of the 
state was 173.3 weeks. The typical 
man principal had a median ol 
181.69 weeks training, and the typi- 
cal woman a median of 149.35 weeks. 
The supervising-building principal, 


with a median training of 183.62 


weeks, was well-trained to carry out 
the lunctions of his position. The 
teaching principal had a median of 
107.1 weeks and the head-teacher a 
median of 153.33 weeks. 

There were 35.8 per cent ol the 
principals who had a master’s de- 
gree, 25.8 per cent who had a bache- 
lors degree, and 26.2 per cent who 
had no degree of any kind. 

The median number of years since 
the last school attendance was 2.62 
years in the state as a whole. 

There were twenty-one principals 
who had some kind of teachers’ 
license but no administrative license. 
There were 68.2 per cent of the prin- 
cipals who had first grade adminis- 
trative licenses. 

The median salary of the state 
was $2,091.05. The median salary of 
the men was $1,962.50, while that of 
the women was $2.366.60. The me- 
dian salary of the supervising-build- 
ing principal was $2,810, that of the 
teaching principal was $1,899.95, and 
that of the head-teacher was $1.482- 
20. 


Spitz, Irene. An Inquiry into the 
Relative Effectiveness of Directed 
and Undirected Study in World His- 
tory Classes. August, 1939. 43 pp. 
(No. 384) 


Prostem. The purpose ol this 
study was to try to lind out by actual 
experiment carried on in the class- 
room whether directed study pro- 
duced better results in history classes 
than undirected study. 

Metuop. The research method was 
followed. Two classes of World His- 
tory with twenty-six members in each 
class were used. The two classes were 
paired according to their intelligence 
quotients. The pupils ranged from 
very superior to dull with a mean 
intelligence quotient of 101. (Group 
A proceeded with the daily recitation 
followed by an undirected study 
period. (Group B used the unit assign- 
ment with directed study. The same 
tests were given both classes. These 
tests were scored and the results 
compared. On each standardized test 
the mean of each group was obtained 
and the comparison carried through 


(sta ndard 


statistically deviation, 
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standard error of a mean. standard 
error of the dillterence hetween two 
until a critical ratio was ob- 


the 


means) 


tained. The reoular tests of 
were combined to form an- 
Also. in the 


teacher's tests, a separate score was 


kept for the different kinds of ques- 


teacher 


other comparison. 


tions, as association, completion. se- 
lection of correct answer, and thought 
questions. 

Finpincs. In the standardized his- 
tory test given alt the beginning of 
the term Group B was slightly su- 
perior with a mean of 23.63 as com- 
pared to a mean of 19.8 for Group A. 
The 1.21. This 


means the chances are eighty-eight in 


critical ratio was 
one hundred that the difference is too 
great to be the result of sampling 
fluctuations. 

In the standardized test given al 
the end of the term a critical ratio ol 
2.59 The 


Group A was 24.4, while that olf 


was. obtained. mean ol 
Group B was 33.846. A critical ratio 
of 2.39 means that the chances are 
ninety-nine in one hundred that the 
dillerence is too great to be the re- 
sult of sampling fluctuations. 

The combined scores of the reou- 
lar tests given by the teacher vielded 
a mean of 221.15 for Group A and 
252.885 for Group B. This meant a 
critical ratio of 3.4, which is a statis- 
tically significant difference. It means 
it is a practical certainty the dil- 
be due to 
Group B 


and 


lerence is too Great to 


sampling fluctuations. 


ranked higher in these tests 
seemed to fall into a normal curve 
about a step above Group A. The 
lower part of the class managed to 
pull out of the lower scores. 

In the different types ol questions 
graphs were made to show the ac- 
complishment of the two groups on 
live different ability levels. Group B 
ranked higher, noticeably so, in the 
completion and thought types. 

In the final term grades the di- 
rected study group had more of the 
higher grades and less of the lower 
ones. 

From the data gathered in this 
experiment it would seem that bet- 
ter results are obtained from the di- 


rected study method. 
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(Gates), Sister Saint AnGera. A 
Library in Some of the Secondary 
Schools of Indiana. July. 1939. 80 


pp. (No. 3835) 


[his survey Was under- 
taken for the following purposes: (1) 
to list the enrollment of the pupils, 
the number of volumes in each school 
library, and the financial allotment 
lor the functioning of the library: 
(2) to discover the number of librari 
ans, their training, and the number 
of hours the library is open for use: 
(3) to show the interdependency be- 
the the 


members of the faculty: (4) to dis- 


Iween librarian and other 
cover the usefulness of the library. 
especially in the English and social 
studies departments: (5) to discover 
the relationship between the schools 
ond the state or the cily public li- 
rary. 
The questionnaire meth 
od was lollowed. ( Juestionnaires 
were sent to 147 accredited secondary 
These were 


schools of Indiana. 


schools not connected with orade 
schools. The replies lrom the seventy 
three schools which responded were 
recorded and arranged in twenty-two 
talsles. 

number ol 


The hooks 


per pupil is considerably greater in 


the smaller than in the larger schools. 
With the exception of seven schools. 
all have one thousand or more books. 
thus they meet the requirements ol 
the State Board of Education. The 
annual appropriation for the library, 
however, is entirely inadequate for 
the 


means are used in order to tinance 


most ol schools various 


this department of the schools. 

The practice ol employing teachers 
to act as librarians without library 
training Is rapidly declining as is 
the practice ol using teachers who 
have a heavy teaching load heside 
their library duties. 

Regular instruction in the use ol 
books and ol libraries is given in ap- 
the 


schools. This instruction, if not oiven 


proximately 77 per cent ol 
by the librarian, is usually given by 
the English teachers. The library is 
open lor use in nearly all the sé hools 


during the entire school day and in 


some the number of hours is 


frog 
a day. Th Acc 
teachers and the pupils are intereste, chee 
as ji all t 


evidenced by the activities jn 


seven nine hours 


in the function of the library 


lney are engaged: such as wert 


estat 


lishment of classroom libraries: | 
S; th 


loan of books lo classrooms for Var stan 
4 

periods ol time: shelves reserve. 

lor special projects or units of Work} "45 


pupils permitted to go to the librar 
an § 


during class periods: classes Der af al 
mitted to meet in the library. 
indir 


Although no specilic details Wer 


civen in regard to the lunctioning ; 4.2 


the library in the -nglish and social igh 
SOCia’ 
nevertheless. the 
sponses show that this department -| Quo 


studies lasses. 


| 
the school is a unilving and correlal 
ing agency which co Operates wif sigh 


every department ol the school aly ona 


without which no. sc hool can fun pare 


tion ellectively or meet the moder classt 


trends in education. JA; i 
in a very lew localities. th: Th 
secondary schools take advantage sight 
the privileges sranted by the stat lor P 
the county. or the city libraries. ” 
and 


lonstrum, Auprey M. A medic 
Mental Educational ant lest 
Music Survey of the Seventh antlor | 
Grades of Deming School Test 
Terre Haute, Indiana, in April, Th 


paraiive 


OS pp. (No. 580) K nut 
Ml. The aim of this curva 

is to discover for the purpose ol 
ance whether or not the pupils al Seash 


and kind | iB, 
52. | 


the 


training which shall enable them | 


receiving amounl 


attain their “physiological limits” 
music achievement standards tically 
parallel standards ol achievement | lively. 

The 


ceneral ci ademic lields and in mel 


tal abilities and measures of mus lor pu 
talent. The results should provide limes 
Knuth 


scientilic approach to a_ better w 


ser-Ru 
Cor 
and 


$2; 7 


4, 


derstanding ol the needs of the pt 


pils furnish data for makin 
courses ol study. 

The following standat 
tests were given: The Otis 
Scoring Mental Ability Tests—Bel Educa 
A: the Nletropolitan Achievemel 02; 8 
Tests—Battery Seashore s Meat lions | 


of Musical Palent—Pitch, 


‘orre| 


Les 

32; 8 
tensity, Lime, and ‘Tonal Memor 
Knuth Achievement Tests; a 
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Kwalwasser-Ruch Tests of Musical 
Accomplishment. All 
hecked and rechecked. Scores for 


tests were 


| tests were tabulated and medians, 
a ‘ 


Joc and quartile deviations 
quartiles. an 


vere found. Certain sets of scores 
\ 

were correlated ; also, median and 
| gandard norms were compared. 


FINDINGS. A total of 230 pupils 
was tested. The intelligence of this 
group compares fairly well with that 
i any unselected group, the median 
Intelligence (Juoltient being 98.5: the 
individual class medians ranged from 
94.2 to 100. The Mental Ages are 
dightly less than normal, but they 
are consistent with the Intelligence 


Quotients, ranging from 94.2 to 100. 


The median Educational Ages fall 


dightly below normal. The Educa- 
tional Ages and Mental Ages com- 
pare favorably, the correlations by 
classes being 7B, .89; 7A, .78: 8B, 
and 8A, 8&4. 

The 


dightly above normal. The medians 


average musical talent is 
lor Pitch and Tonal Memory are be- 
lw normal; while those for Time 
and Intensity are above normal. The 
nedians for the Knuth Achievement 


Test are far below normal while those 


lor Kwalwasser-Ruch Achievement 
Test are slightly above normal. 

The correlations between the 
Knuth and Seashore tests are: 7B, 


48: TA. 8B. .63: and SA. .55. 
Between the Kwalwasser-Ruch and 
Seashore tests the correlations are: 


TB, ..72; 7A, .21: SB, .54: and 8A, 
32. The averages of the fomer cor- 
relations and of the latter are prac- 
tically the same—.49 and .30, respec- 
tively. 

The median on the Seashore test 
lor pupils with special training is 1.4 
times that of those without training; 
Knuth, 2.8 times greater; Kwalwas- 
er-Ruch, 1.5 times greater. 

Correlations between music talent 
and Intelligence ()uotients are: 7B, 
82; 7A, .14; 8B, .52: and 8A, .58. 
between Knuth and 
Educational Ages are: 7B, .42: 7A, 
02; 8B, .44; and 8A, .33. Correla- 
lions hetween Kwalwasser-Ruch and 
Educational Ages are: 7B, .68: 7A, 
52; 8B, .44; and 8A, .61. 


[he relationship between general 


Correlations 
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ability and general achievement is 
closer than the relationship between 
musical ability and music achieve- 
ment. The average of the correlations 
of the former is .81 and of the latter 
49 lor Knuth and Seashore and .50 
lor Kwalwasser-Ruch and Seashore. 

There is much higher correlation 
between Kwalwasser-Ruch, which is 
an achievement test of musical in- 
formation, and Educational Age than 
between Knuth, which is an achieve- 
ment test used for determining skill 
in recognizing elements of notation 
used in sight reading and for com- 
prehending music from its notation, 
and Educational Age. 

From the data secured through this 
the Test 


appears to be a better test ol general 


stirvey, K walwasser-Ruch 


achievement in public school music 
than the Knuth Test. 


Achievement in) music appears to 


parallel achievement in academic 
subjec ts. 
Martar, Masre Louise. Intelli- 


gence and Personality Studies of 
Strawn (Illinois) Community High 
School. August, 1939. 86 pp. (No. 


Prosiem. This survey of a small 
rural high school included studies of 
the intelligence. achievement, person- 
ality adjustment. vocabulary, and 
school marks of every pupil in school. 
The purpose of this was twofold: (1) 
to compare and relate these factors to 
the individual intelligence of each 
pupil and (2) to note the effect of 
personality adjustment upon these 
factors. 

To measure intelligence, 
an individual Revised Stanford-Binet 
Test of Intelligence was given to each 
pupil during the school year. The 
Symonds’ Adjustment Questionnaire 
Was given to the entire school at the 
beginning of the second semester. 
Finally, at the end of the vear, the 
Niyers-Ruch High School Progress 
Test and the Inglis Test of English 
Vocabulary were given to every pu- 
pil. School marks were obtained from 
the olficial school records. All these 
data were compared and correlated 


for the group as a whole. In addition, 


individual studies were made of ten 
ot the lortv-two pupils. 

Finpincs. In intelligence, the pu- 
pils of this school ranked somewhat 
higher than that for the average high 
When intelligence was cor- 
the 
tionship was found to be high (.82) 


school. 


related with achievement rela- 
which indicated that these students 
were making better use of their men- 
tal ability than is usual. There was 
a correspondingly high degree of cor- 


(.81) 


and school marks, showing that the 


relation between intelligence 
teachers were able to judge actual 
achievement with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Again, the correlation of 
84 between achievement test scores 
and school marks indicated that the 
teachers were able to judge progress 
with elliciency. There was a striking, 
though indefinite. degree of relation- 
ship between intelligence and vocab- 
ulary. Due to the absence of per- 
centile norms for the vocabulary test, 
it was impossible to figure the exact 
correlation. — In general those with 
high ranking in intelligence did well 
in the vocabulary test and those with 
low intelligence ranking did poorly. 

Although these correlations and re- 
lationships were high for the group, 
there were many individual cases 
where this did not hold true. These 
were cases requiring individual study. 

When pupils were placed in three 
groups on the basis of rank in intelli- 
gence quotients, it was found that the 
upper two-thirds were well qualified 
to do high school work but that the 
lower third was far enough below 
the average to make its normal prog- 
ress difficult. 

As to personality adjustment, it 
was found that these pupils were less 
well adjusted than usual. Girls were 
better in this factor than boys. The 
devree of correlation between adjust- 
ment and intelligence was too low to 
indicate any real relationship, but 
there was a positive but low correla- 
tion of .23 between adjustment and 
school achievement. Further analysis 
revealed that personality adjustment 
was olf signilicance in influencing 
school progress primarily when the 
degree of adjustment or non-adjust- 


ment was extreme. 
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The correlation between adjust- 
ment and school marks was very sim- 
ilar to the preceding. In general, those 
pupils who participated in several 
extra-curricular activities were bet- 
ter adjusted than those who took part 
in but a few or none. Pupils from 
moderate-sized families were better 
adjusted than those from very small 
or very large ones. Those pupils who 
were disciplinary problems and those 
who were extremely shy and retiring 
were both adjustment problems as 
shown by their adjustment scores. 
When the best adjusted and poor- 
est adjusted were compared by means 
of trait profiles it was found that they 
were widely separated at all points, 


most 


being pro- 


this separation 
nounced in adjustment to curriculum, 
administration, teachers, and home, 
and it was least pronounced in ad- 
justment to social life. other pupils, 
and personal life. Each of these ten 
pupils (the five best adjusted and 
the adjusted ) 


studied in detail by means ol trait 


live poorest were 


proliles and individual analyses. 


Lyres, Cart C. A Personnel Study 
of the Teachers of Gibson County, 
Indiana. August, 1939. 116 pp. (No. 
388) 

Prostem. The of this 


study was to set forth important facts 


purpose 


concerning the teachers in the public 
schools of Gibson County, Indiana. 
placing special emphasis upon: (1) 
(2) 


economics status of the families from 


their ages: occupations and 
which they come; (3) training, both 
general and professional: and (4) 
experience. 

Metuop. The lack of any existing 
data bearing directly upon the prob- 
lem in the form of records or in re- 
ports forced the author to choose the 
questionnaire as a means ol securing 
necessary information for this study. 
Out of 234 questionnaires given out 
to teachers, 163 of them, or 70 per 
cent, were filled out and returned to 
the writer. 

105 


teachers ranged from twenty to sixty- 


Finpincs. The ages of the 


seven years inclusive. The median 
age for the sixty-five men teachers 


was thirty-one years, while the me- 
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dian age for the one hundred women 
teachers was thirty-three years. 

Filty-two and two-tenths per cent 
of the teachers were enjoying ex- 
cellent health. 

The nationality of 72.4 per cent of 
the fathers and 78.4 per cent of the 
mothers of the teachers was Amer- 
ican. 

The teachers reporting represented 
twenty occupational backgrounds. 


of the 


parental families of teachers ranged 


The number children in 


trom zero. to eleven. The median 
aumber was two. 
Fifteen different reasons were 


given by the teachers for entering the 
teaching profession. 

Library facilities of the teachers 
of Gibson County are very limited. 
Sixty-nine and six-tenths per cent 
of the teachers in Gibson County 
use the county library regularly, and 
57.2 per cent stated that they use the 
state library regularly. 

The status of music in the homes 
Fach 


teacher stated that there Was some 


Was very good. reporting 
kind of a musical instrument in his 
home. Sixty-nine per cent have a 
piano in their homes: 33 per cent 
have radios: and 27 per cent have 
violins. 

There is a lack of interest in. civic 
and political problems. Only 76.1 
per cent class themselves inter- 
ested. 

The teachers had been trained in 
schools, 


forty-two dillerent normal 


colleges, and universities. Forty-six 
per cent of the teachers had attended 
Oakland City College; 30.9 per cent 
had attended Indiana State Teachers 
College; and 17.5 per cent had at- 
tended Indiana University. 

Most of the teachers working in 
high school held baccalaureate de- 


No high 


grade teacher held a master's degree. 


Orees. school teacher or 
Seventy-live per cent of the prin- 
cipals held their master's degrees. 


The median number of years of train- 


ing above high school for grade 
teachers was 2.2 years: for high 


school teachers it was 3.9: and for 


principals, 4.8 years. 


Hyarr, Eviza. A Study of the I 
telligence and Achievement of ry 
Pupils of the Walnut Street School 
Weashinaton. Indiana. August. 19% 
O03 pp. (No. 389) | 


Prositem. This study Was under. 


taken in order to determine the Status 
ol the pupils of the Walnut Stree 
School in regard to their intelligenc 
and achievement. 

The survey-testing meth, 
od was used. The Kuhlman-Ander. 
son Group Intelligence Tests Were 
given to all pupils at the beginning 
The New Stanford 


Achievement Tests. Form X. 


of school. 


were 
given to all pupils the second Weel 
ol school. Form Y of the Same tes 
was given at the close of the school 
vear. Teachers’ grades were collected 
at the close of each of the rade 
periods of six weeks and at the close 
Results of the tests 


and the teachers’ orades were used 


of the semester. 


to make the following COM Parisons: 
to see how closely the intelligence 0! 
the pupils followed the normal distri 
bution curve: to see how the achieve. 
ment ol the pupils of this school com 
pared with the achievement of the 
pupils all over the country (based o1 
results of the New Stanford Achieve 
ment Tests): to see how the achieve 
ment of the pupils compared wit! 
their ability to achieve as determinec 
by the intelligence tests: to see how 
teachers’ estimates compared with 
pupils’ ability; and to see if pupil: 
had made normal progress during the 
school year. 


It was found that the 


pupils ol this school were above 


FINDINGS. 


average in intelligence. Filty and 
six-tenths per cent had intelligenc 
quotients above 110, which is supe: 
rior. Forty and five-tenths per cenl 
ol the pupils had intelligence (juo- 
tients ranging trom 90 to 109. whict 
is normal or average. Only 8.5 pe 
cent of the pupils of the school wer 
below normal. 

The achievement of the pupils al 
the beginning of the year, indicated 
by their educational ages and the 
deviations of total achievement, wa 
above standard norms in all classes 
except the 3A, 3B, and 6B classes 


However, the pupils did not achieve 
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which 


8.5 per 


ol were 


ipils al 
dicated 


.s much as they were mentally able 
A achieve. Their mental ages were 
higher than their educational ages. 
A study of the teachers’ marks in- 
licated that they had estimated the 
Lility of the pupils fairly well. They 
ated them a little higher in arith- 
netic than in reading, while the re- 
ol the standardized tests showed 


alts 
little more at hievement in reading. 


\ normal amount ol progress was 
nade during the school year, indi- 
il 

ted by their educational ages 


based on the tests given at the be- 
ginning ol the vear and al the close 
af the year. 

A study of the achievement of the 
pupils in the separate classes indi- 
ated a wide range in the ability ol 


the pupils in the various subjects. 


Hise. Tecwitn Ann. A Study of 
he Purposes and Factors of Visual 
Education in Grades One to Fight. 
\usust, 1939. 143 pp. (No. 390) 


PROBLEM. The major problem of 
this study was to determine the pur- 
poses and factors allecting visual 
education in the elementary orades. 

Metnop. Since there has been an 
snormous amount of material pub- 
lished in recent years, much of which 
s available to any teacher, it was 
that 


wailable to the writer was an ap- 


lecided reviewing literature 
propriate method of securing infor- 
nation. That which appears In this 
study was the result of careful ex- 
amination of the literature and the 
lranscription ol pertinent data found 
therein. 

Finnincs. Visual aids as such, the 
chool journey, museum materials, 
still 


graphic materials, are not new al 


motion pictures, pictures, and 
ll. Three of them date back several 
thousands of years, while still pic- 
lures (photographs) are about one 
and one-half centuries old and the 
motion picture, the voungest ol all, 
came about the beginning ol this 
century. Comenius was apparently 


the lirst man to make use of these in 


nd the the educational field and was suc- 
nt, was ceeded by Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
classe’ F roebel, 

classes. A slump has occurred in the use 
achieve of visual aids from the time that 
urnal | July, 1940 


Comenius first initiated these into 
use and the present date. Just alter 
World War | several industrial or- 


Sanizations used films as training 
media as well as advertising and 
propaganda media. It has now be- 
come apparent that the schools can- 
not allord to ignore the motion pic- 
lure any longer and educators are 
belatedly determined to harness this 
oreat lorce to the needs of the modern 
school. 

Inasmuch as the visual aids can- 
not be used ellectively without pro- 
per training it is suggested by the 
ol this that 


State Teachers College oller a course 


writer thesis Indiana 
training teachers in the proper use 


of visual aids. 


Jerrers, Rupoten W. An Elemen- 
tary Course of Study for String In- 


strument Classes. August, 1939, 137 


pp. (No. 391 ) 


Prospiem. This study was under- 
taken to develop in the classroom a 
the 


based on folk melodies and standard 


class method for string choir, 
music works, that the average public 
school music teacher could use ef- 
lectively. 

lt was necessary, in order to pre- 
cent the early rudimentary problems 
in a delinite manner, to compose 
many tunes and exercises in the early 


the 


material was selected from standard 


lessons but for the most part 
music works after thorough trial and 
experimentation. 

The study of string instruments is 
attended with peculiar problems and 
dilliculties which, if presented too 
rapidly, will very likely cause a loss 
of interest before the rudiments are 
mastered. The problem was lo ar- 
range the lesson material in such a 


that 


enthu- 


sradually progressive manner 


the 


siasm is retained. 


student's interest and 
Nletuop. The experimental method 


was followed. The problems pre- 
sented in the course of study were 
lirst set up and the material then se- 
lected for the mastery of the prob- 


lems. 


Finpincs. The completed course of 
study. 


Rosinson, Joun V. An Investiqa 
tion of Elementary Teachers’ Atti 
tudes toward Supervisory Practices in 
the Classroom. July, 1959. 69 pp. 


(No. 392) 


Prosiem. This study was made: to 
determine the helpfulness of the dif- 
lerent supervisory techniques and de- 
vices used in the classroom: to de- 
termine some ol the qualities of su- 
pervisors most appreciated by teach- 
ers; to determine the teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward different types of class- 
room supervision; to determine what 
lorms of supervision have been the 
greatest aid in improving their teach- 
ing; to secure from teachers their sug- 
gestions for improvement in super- 
Vision. 

Metnop. The questionnaire meth- 
The 


were distributed to the elementary 


od was used. questionnaires 
school teachers in Indianapolis, Indi- 


the 


naires were tabulated and organized 


ana. The data from question- 
into tables. All of these were an- 
alyzed for similarity of teachers’ opin- 
ions which were subsequently classi- 
lied into specilic types. 

Finpincs. Teachers like the super- 
visor to place greater responsibility 
upon them and allow more freedom 
to organize materials and procedures 


lor their work. 


Most teachers feel the supervisor 
should show them where to place 
emphasis on each subject and how 
to make sufficient progress in order 


to meet accepted standards. 


Ol 570 teachers, 410 stated that 
they did not think the supervisor 
could improve teaching by suggest- 
ing improvements belore making a 
visit. 

Teachers do not think the super- 
visor should require the teacher to 
make special preparations for a visit. 

Teachers like the supervisor to take 
part in class recitations only when 


contributions to 


‘| 


Teachers desire more scientific su- 


she has valuable 


make. 


pervision and feel it should not be 
limited to the weak and beginning 
teacher but that she should receive 
more than experienced teachers. 
Supervisors should give demon- 
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strations of model lessons and hold 
conlerences with teachers of- 
ten. 

The principal is the most logical 
supervisory official. 

The five most desirable qualities 
teachers think a successful supervisor 
should possess are: tact, sympathy, 
understanding of teacher's problem, 


fairness, and helpfulness. 


Rosinson, Lottie O. Benefits Girls 
in Kentucky Receive from Their Girl 
Reserve Work and a Suggested Pro- 
gram. August, 1939. 113 pp. (No. 
393) 

Prosiem. (1) To measure Girl Re- 
serve work in Kentucky as Girl Re- 
serve members see it: (2) To see il 
Girl Reserve clubs stress all types 
of activities and those activities girls 
desire: and (3) To suggest where em- 
phasis may be needed to have a more 
“all-around” club program. 

MetHop Procepure. The 
questionnaire and research methods 
were followed. Through the Ken- 
tucky District Y. W. C. A. office of 
which Miss Helen L. McCandless is 
executive secretary, questionnaires 
were sent to Girl Reserve members 
and advisers. In Part I the girls 
answered questions showing what 
they receive from their Girl Reserve 
work. These questionnaires were 
formulated to determine students 
attitudes toward Girl Reserve work 
and were meant to measure values 
they receive from their club work. 

In Part Il advisers of these same 
girls checked the time they gave cer- 
tain activities in Girl Reserve clubs. 
These questionnaires were designed 
to measure the time given to dilferent 
activities in Girl Reserve work. 

Part IIT is composed of tables and 
explanations taken from replies to 
the questionnaires. Tables ranked ac- 
cording to frequency showed clearly 
activities girls enjoy and those they 
ask to do more olten. Typical an- 
swers to questions were listed accord- 
ing to frequency which showed plain- 
ly where advisers place most em- 
phasis in their Girl Reserve work. 

Part IV consisted of talks with ad- 
visers and girls and research work in 


the field of program planning. Con- 
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clusions and suggestions in outline 
form for a_ well-rounded program 
were worked out as a culmination 
to the thesis. 

Finpincs. The tables and replies 
to questions show plainly that Girl 
Reserve members rate their Girl Re- 
serve clubs and club work very high. 
Their comments and_ suggestions 
show that there are few weak ponts. 
On the whole, the girls feel that Girl 
Reserve work is symbolic of finer 
womanhood, is interesting, is full of 
varied activities. Many girls seem to 
have looked forward to becoming 
Girl Reserve members long helore 
they were old enough. 

There is a high correlation between 
the time advisers give to different 
phases of the work and those activ- 
ities girls desire to do more often. 
Those activities sirls ask for are the 
activities advisers check as ones they 
engage in less often. Program ac- 
tivities and suggestions in outline 
lorm were arranged according to 
these groups: 

(1) ceremonials, 

(2) conlerences, 

(5) campaigns and special week 
programs, 

(4) entertainments, 

3) handicraft, 

(6) inspirational activities, 

(7) lectures, talks, and discus 
sions, 

(8) recreation, 

(9) service, and 

(10) suggested dates in every 

school month for special pro 


orams. 


A. The Dual 


System of Education in the South. 
August, 1939. 100 pp. (No. 394) 


Prosiem. This study of the dual 
system of education in the South was 
undertaken for the following reasons: 
(1) Reason for its establishment; (2) 
How it was conducted: (3) Whether 
the system was administered in fair- 
ness to both races: (4) Whether the 
system was economical; and (35) 
Whether its continuance is possible 
in the face of changing conditions. 

Metuop. The research method was 
employed. Notes were made from 
authors 


writings of outstanding 


whose opinions are adjudged | 
a 


authoritative; some ol whom reside, 


in the South, and, thereby, were abl 
f 


to observe the system in Operation} 5 


Others had traveled through th, 
South and had made a special stud) 
ol the methods employed in the sys 
tem. They made a comparison of th, 
amount of money spent by each stat 
lor the education of the white an 
Negro children; how the MONEY spep 
was divided between the children y 
each race; and the provisions mac 
for school houses for the white an 
Negro children. 

A carelul study was made of th 
reports of the State Superintenden) 
of Education, dating back as early @ 
IS73 and on down to as late as 10} 
The latest reports ol the educatig 
departments of each of the ten State 
selected in this study were procured 
and, out of that number. twelve tal 
ulations were made in order to hel 
in being as exact or as accurate 4 
possible. 

Personal experience acquired whi) 
leac hing in the South for six vear 
lacilitated the study no little. Wit 
that experience, matters desired coul 
be more easily obtained, and th 
truth of them could be more readil 
verilied. 

Finpincs. It was found that th 
‘ystem was the outgrowth of a con 
dition that was created at the clog 
of the Civil War when the educa 
tion of the children of the news 
emanc ipated slaves became the dut 
of the southern states. It was 
that the white people of the Sout 
were unwilling to submit to th 
establishment of “mixed” school 
which their children, whom they hac 
taught that the Negro was their in 
lerior, would be compelled to atten 
with the Negro. 


' 
examination was made of the re 


ports and it was found that the salani 
paid white teachers was about twice 
that paid Negro teachers of simile 
srade or rank. 

It was found that in the southern 
states that had large Negro popule 
tion, the unequal division of schoo 
lunds was more pronounced, as lo 
instance, in the “Black Counties ¢ 


Alabama and Mississippi, where / 
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found the per capita expend- 
itures in 1908-1909, in 


County. Mississippi. was for white, 


was 


$38.00, and tor Negro, $0.27. 

lt was found that, in the matter 
ol school houses and transportation, 
the whites were amply provided for, 
while the Negroes were very poorly 
provided for and in many sections 


not ‘any provisions were made. 


History of 
Education in Posey County. August, 
(030. 102 pp. (No. 395) 


Meapows, Aprian_ L.. 


PROBLEM. This study was under- 
taken with a twolold purpose: (1) 
to compile a concentrated account olf 
the history of the schools and educa- 
lion in general; (2) to make a study 
of the aims, successes, and failures 
af the school systems olf the Rappites 
and Owens and of their contribu- 
tions to the educational world. 

VeTHOb. The research method was 
used in this study. All available his- 
ries of Posey County as well as 
general histories were used to cel 
the early history. The history of edu- 
cation and of the schools in Indiana 
was developed and the effect was 
noted in Posey County. The records 
a the Rappites and the Owenistic 
Society were studied to get their 
theories and practices in education. 
Especially valuable were The New 
Harmony Gazette, the Owens news- 
paper, and Mlaclure's Opinions on 
Various Subjects. 

The data found in the Annual Re- 
ports of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Indiana 
School Directory were valuable for 
atistical information. 

Finpincs. The schools in general in 
Posey County in the early days could 
not be called public schools in the 
trictest sense because these educa- 
tional attempts were private schools 
subscribed to by the patrons. The 
theory of public taxation for the sup- 
port of the schools was not recog- 
nized until after the second constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

The Rappites placed very little em- 
phasis on schools and education since 
there were very lew children due to 
celibacy, A few who were destined 


lor the study of medicine were sent 
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Claiborne 


to college: the others went into some 


trade al fourteen. 


Robert Owen had a theory that he 


had tried for a while at New Lanark 
and he wished to try it al New Har- 
mony. He wished to take the children 
at the age ol two and place them in 
school at the expense of the public. 
In order to develop character suc- 
cesstully, he believed that the chil- 
dren must be taught at the formative 
period of their lives. All schools were 
to be conducted by the Pestalozzian 
method, i.e.. no books and no punish- 
ment. 

William Maclure. a co-leader of 
Owen, was interested in free public 
education but his pet theory was the 
industrial school in which the pupils 
were to earn their Ways by working 
in industries while in school. Mac- 
lure was determined to do something 
lor the children of the working man 
but one alter another of his attempts 
lailed. His final effort. the establish- 
ment ol libraries, was not for the 
child but the man himself and was 
in a measure successtul. 

[ue to the ultimate failure of the 
the 


schools perished but the movements 


social experiment, Owenite 
started there have been carried on 
until all have been incorporated in 
the school systems ol today. Some ol 
these movements are: kindergartens, 
manual training, equal education for 
both boys and girls, and publicly 
supported schools with equal oppor- 


tunities for all. 


Anperson, Dorcas Jane. A Study 
of the Effect of Certain (Carcinogenic 
Chemicals Upon the Growth and 
Structure of Selected Protozoans. 
September, 1939. 34 pp. (No. 396) 


Prosiem. This study was under- 
taken to determine what effect, if 
any, cancer-causing chemicals pro- 
duced upon protozoans bacteria- 
lree cultures. 

Metnop. The experimental method 
was followed entirely. Varying con- 
centrations ol four carcinogenic 
chemicals were added to a tryptone 
base and inoculated with three dif- 
ferent species ol 


protozoans grown 


Alter 


seventy-two hours of growth, the 


in bacteria-free culture. 


cultures were killed and counted to 
determine the rate of growth as com- 
pared with controls. 

Finpincs. It was found that best 
the 


carcinogenic chemical used. 1:2:5:6- 


srowth occurred in strongest 


di-benzanthracene: medium srowth 


in the second strongest chemical. 


methylcholanthrene: and least growth 


in the weakest carcinogenic chemical, 


2-amino-3-azotoluene. The  conclu- 
sion is drawn that carcinogenic 


chemicals support excessive growth 


ol protozoans in hacteria-free cul- 
tures. 
A fourth chemical used, 1:3:5- 


triphenylbenzene. gave results too er- 
ratic to be of use in drawing con- 
clusions. It is thought that these re- 
sults support the evidence of other 
that 
benzene is not carcinogenic. 

With 


found 


investigators :3:5-triphenyl- 


isolation cultures, it 


that 


killed the protozoans by causing them 


was 


2-amino-3-azotoluene 


to swell until they burst. 


Hartman, Jacos W. The Cost of 
Eighteen Selected 
Counties of Indiana, 1936-37. Em- 


phasizing Distinctions between Un- 


Education in 


qraded and Graded Systems. Com- 
pared to the Cost of Juvenile Delin- 
quency for a Comparable Area and 
Period. August, 1939. 46 pp. (No. 
397) 


Prosrem. This study was to show: 
(1) a comparison of the amount of 
juvenile delinquency within certain 
counties of the state of Indiana hav- 
ing ungraded dchool systems with 
certain counties having sraded school 
systems: (2) to make a comparative 
study of the educational and juvenile 
delinquency costs olf these same 
counties; and (3) to apply these com- 
parisons to the state as a whole. The 
calendar year of 1936 was used for 
the delinquency items and the school 
vear of 1936-37 was used for the 
educational items. 

Metuop. The research method was 
used. Statistics covering the school 
enrollment, extent of juvenile delin- 
quency, the cost of education, and 
the cost of delinquency were used 
lor eighteen specilic counties of the 


state of Indiana. These counties were 
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selected and used within the study as 


“ungraded” and “oraded”’ school 


systems. Comparisons were made 
within and between the two types of 
systems on a percentage basis, rank- 
ing percentage basis, and by corre- 
lations of the ranking. These compari- 
sons were then applied to the state. 

Finpincs. The eight counties com- 
prising the ungraded systems of ten 
cities contained 96.38 per cent of the 
ungraded children of the state. They 
contained 34.21 per cent of the total 
state enrollment as compared to 
16.23 per cent of the total state en- 
rollment for the ten oraded counties. 

Two and one-hundreth per cent 
of the urban enrollment of the un- 
graded systems was found to be un- 
sraded as compared to 1.52 per cent 
of the total county enrollment for the 
ungraded systems. The percentages 
ungraded for the state's urban and 
total enrollment were .93 per cent 
and .353 per cent, respectively. 

The average percentages of the 
school enrollments that were placed 
on probation were .27 per cent for 
the ungraded systems, .26 per cent 
for the oraded systems, and .18 per 
cent for the state. 

The average percentages of the 
school enrollments that had court 
cases disposed of by law were 1.96 
per cent for the ungraded systems, .09 
per cent for the graded systems, and 
1.03 per cent for the state. 

The average percentages of the 
school enrollments that had cases dis- 
posed of by law were 1.96 per cent 
for the ungraded systems, .66 per 
cent for the graded systems, and 1.05 
per cent for the state. 

The ungraded systems furnished 
50.44 per cent of the state's juvenile 
probationers, 36.76 per cent of the 
state's institutional committments, 
and 64.03 per cent of the state's dis- 
posed of court cases as compared to 
22.72 per cent, 25.46 per cent, and 
10.21 per cent, respectively, for the 
graded systems. 

The average per capita cost of ed- 
ucation, based on the school enroll- 
ment, was found to be $74.89 for the 
$63.42 for the 


graded systems, and $68.01 for the 


ungraded systems, 


state. 
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capita cost of 


The average per 
juvenile’ delinquency, based on the 
school enrollment, was found to be 
02 cents for the ungraded systems, 
59 cents for the graded systems, and 
38 cents for the state. 

The correlation of the ungraded 
enrollment and_ the delinquent en- 
rollment for the ungraded systems 
was .34. The correlations of the 
average per capita cost ol education 
and the average per capita cost of 
juvenile delinquency were: lor the 
ungraded systems .85, for the graded 
systems -.1, for the two systems com- 
bined .33. 

From the recapitulation of the 
lindings of this study and in accord 
with purpose olf this study, two basic 
facts stand out. 

|. The ungraded systems have a 
greater percentage of their school en- 
rollment recorded as delinquent than 
do either the graded systems or the 
state as a whole. The total percent- 
age of the school enrollment recorded 
as delinquent for the ungraded SVS- 
tems is 2.29 per cent as compared to 
1.01 per cent for the graded systems 
and 1.29 per cent for the state. 

2. The ungraded systems pay a 
higher per capita cost for both edu- 
cation and juvenile delinquency than 
do either the graded systems or the 
state as a whole. The per capita cost 
of education for each division is 
$74.89 for the 
$63.42 for the graded systems, and 
$08.01 for the state. The per capita 


ungraded systems, 


cost of delinquency for each division 
is 92 cents lor the ungraded systems, 
39 cents for the graded systems, and 
38 cents for the state. 

From the basic facts and from the 
correlations of the per capita cost of 
education and the per capita cost of 
delinquency lor each type of system, 
835 for the ungraded systems and -.1 
for the graded systems, one may 
readily see that where the higher per 
capita costs of education are main- 
tained, also higher per capita costs 
of juvenile delinquency are sustained. 
that, 


generally, the higher per capita costs 


However. one must concede 


of education are maintained — in 
densely populated systems which are 


likely to have more delinquency than 


rural systems and also in those Sys 


tems which are likely to have a more 
ellicient svstem lor apprehending 
juvenile delinquents. The ungraded 
schools, with their higher costs. prob. 
ably were established to Care fo, 
the typical children. Hf the educa. 
tional rates were lowered for the 
typical children, it’ is probable that 
the delinquency rates might of neces. 
sity be increased. Therefore, one may 
infer that the ungraded System man 
be the less expensive, both lrom the 
standpoint of the delinquent childrep 
and for those who pay lor the Costs 


ol delinquency. 


NloNu FOREST. An Analysis of 
eight High School Biology Text. 
books. October, 


508) 


The plirpose ol this 
study was to ascertain the properties 
ol high school textbooks in biology 
and to discover and pomt out os 
central tendencies or trends. | 
Metuop. The physical character. 
istics were measured and described. 
The kind, quality, and volume of 
subject matter, illustrations, and aids 
lor using the book were enumerated 
and tabulated. Sources of study were 
furnished by periodicals and _ refer. 
ence books. 
inpincs. All of the textbooks ex. 
cept one devoted several pages to 
classilication. 
Six textbooks Gave space ranging 
lrom per cent to 8.3 per cent to 
distribution. Two books omitted it 
altogether. 
All of the textbooks devoted space 
to alcohol, tobacco, and drugs. The 
older books gave it more attention 


than the 


was given to the structure and func- 


newer ones. lore space 
tion of plants and animals than to 
any other subject. 

All of the textbooks devoted con- 
siderable space to public health and 
the study of foods. 

The average amount of space givel 
lo conservation was 4.9 per cent. The 
newer books gave more space to this 
than the older ones. 

The older books gave less space 
heredity and environment. than the 


newer ones. Lhe average lor all book: 
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was 4.2 per cent. 
All books except one gave space to 
9 


evolution. [he average was 2.35 per 


cent. The older books seem to slight 


The average space given to 
sraphical history ol biology was 1.3 
sila cent. Some of the books included 
Af and some omitted it, but there was 
no trend shown. 

The average space given to repro- 
duction was 9.9 per cent. There 
seemed to be decided trend for newer 
textbooks lo give considerable space 
to this topic. 

The average space given to human 
physiology was 0.2 per cent. There 
was a decided trend for new hiologies 
not to give much space to this sub- 
ject. 

The aids found in the eight biol- 
ogies were: appendices, bibliography. 
lootnoles, introduction, glossary, in- 
dices. paragraph headings. prelace, 
pupil assignments, table of contents. 
summaries, suggestions to teachers, 
and titles to all illustrations. 

There seemed to be a definite trend 
toward proluseness of references. 

There was a trend in pupil assign- 


ment toward pupil activities. 


Harvey. Vesta Brancue. A Study 
of American Elementary Arithmetic 
Textbooks for Grades One and Two 
Written During the Period 1821 to 
1958 to Trace the Attempts of the 
Authors to Conform to the Chang 
ing Aims of Feducation. September, 
1959. 278 pp. (No. 399) 


Proptem. This study was under- 
taken lor the purpose of tracing in 
books 


ol the period 1821 to 1938. inclusive. 


American primary arithmetic 
the allempts ol the authors to con- 
lorm to the changing aims ol educa- 
tion. 

Metuop. The research method was 
lollowed. The old and new aims of 
education and the old and new aims 
of arithmetic were reviewed. Ten pri- 
mary arithmetic textbooks and one 
number story book of the period 1821 
to 19358, inclusive, were analyzed. 
The study is reported in the form olf 
analyses which include: (1) name 
of the textbook, (2) the 


author, (5) name ol the publishing 


name ol 
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company, (4) date of the copyright, 
the textbook, (6) 
teacher aids relative to the use of 
the textbook. (7) table of contents. 


(S) problems as illustrations of con- 


(5) preface ol 


tent material, and (9) summary ol 
the analysis ol each book. 

Finpincs. The arithmetic textbooks 
ol the period 1821 to 1892 show the 
influence of the Pestalozzian theory 
faculty 


psve hology. Although the majority of 


of mental discipline and 
authors reler to practical problems, 
little attention is civen to making 
practical application ol the learning, 
and emphasis is given instead to mere 
mechanical drill and the problems 
become puzzles to test the “wits” of 
the learner. 

1895 to 1955 


show the reaction against mental dis- 


The textbooks from 


cipline and faculty psychology. The 
Herbart 


the investigations relative to 


Opposing theories of and 
James, 
the needs of arithmetic in business, 
and the idea olf adjusting the mate- 
rials to future needs are evidenced in 
the materials of the textbooks. Topics 
considered obsolete are omitted. Em- 
phasis is given to the material and 
processes which will prepare the pu- 
pil for future practical needs. 

The textbooks of the period 1933 
to 1938, inclusive, show contormity 
to the educational aim of social util- 
ity. The authors seem to have at- 
the 


through which the children may prop- 


tempted to provide materials 
erly appreciate cultural social 
signilicance ol arithmetic and acquire 
the ability to perform with accuracy 
and understanding the arithmetic re- 


quired in everyday life. 


Core, A Study of the 
1958-1939 Freshman Class of Indi- 
ana State Teachers College with Re 
lation to Psychological Rating, Schol 


arship Index, and Personality Traits. 


September, 1939. 34 pp. (No. 400) 


Prospiem. This study was made in 
the 


of freshmen in 


relative 
intelli- 


gence and scholarship and to supple- 


order to determine 


at hievement 


ment this with a personality rating 
derived from self-administered social 
adjustment tests. 


Nletiop. From the files in the of- 


lice of the college registrar the psyv- 
chological ratings and scholarship in- 
dexes of the 192 men and 183 women 
ol the 


cribed and ranked, and. along with 


freshman class were trans- 
tables, correlations, graphs, and other 
statistical data. were used in the solu- 
tion of the following problems: 

|. What relation do the psycholog- 
the 


of the class bear to their scholar- 


ical ratings ol male members 
ship indexes ? 

2. What relation do the psycholog- 
ical ratings of the female members 
of the class bear to their scholarship 
indexes ? 

3. Which group, the male or the 
female. stands higher psychologically 
and scholastically? 

The results of the self-administered 


Washburn 


adjustment tests were tabulated and 


and Bernreuter — social 
analyzed. Personality scores of those 
students who availed themselves of 
the opportunity to take the tests were 
added to the tables showing their re- 
spective intelligence and scholarship 
scores. Interviews were had with stu- 
dents classified as maladjusted. 

Finpincs. [This study of the 1938- 
1939 freshman class reveals the fol- 
lowing facts: 

|. That 


tween the psychological ratings and 


there is correlation be- 
scholarship indexes of the male stu- 
dents. | 

2. That there is comparatively high 
correlation between the psychological 
ratings and the scholarship indexes 
of the lemale students. 

5. That the female students rank 
higher than the male students in both 
psychological rating and in scholar- 
ship. 

4. That there is a definite need 
‘or personality testing among stu- 
dents. 

5. That there is no apparent cor- 
relation between intelligence and per- 
sonality or between scholarship and 
personality. 

6. That il teaching is to become 
a prolession, it is obvious that young 
men ol higher intelligence must be 
attracted to it. To do this there must 
Le improvement in those factors that 
are fundamental in any prolession: 


viz., efficient training, adequate 
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compensation, security of tenure, and 


a high standard of prolessional ethics. 


Dinxet, Gertruve C. Stories for 
Telling, to Supplement the Units in 
the Reading- Activity Reading Series 
for Grades One and Two. July, 1939. 
02 pp. (No. 401) 


Prostem. This study was under- 
taken with a twofold purpose: (1) to 
survey the field of story-telling to 
determine the history, the value, and 
the techniques of story-telling; (2) to 
prepare two lists of stories, one suit- 
able for telling and the other for 
reading, to supplement the units pre- 
sented in the Pre-Primer, Primer, 
Book One, and Book Two of the 
Unit-Activity Reading Series by Nila 
Smith. 


MetHop. method 


historical 


Books, 


pamphlets, and bulletins were ex- 


The 
followed. magazines, 
amined, and notes were taken, to de- 
termine the first phase of the prob- 
lem. To determine the second phase 
of the problem the following proce- 
dure was used: (1) Letters were sent 
to the city libraries ol Indianapolis, 


Pittsburgh, and New York, to the 


Association for Childood Educa- 
tion, and to the National Story 


league for lists of stories for telling to 
children from five to nine years ol 
age. Although replies were received 
each. Pittsburgh Carnegie Li- 
brary was the only one that had a 
list of stories for telling: this list was 
based on age and enjoyment levels. 
(2) A survey of the previously men- 
tioned readers was made to determine 
the topics and sub-topics of the units 
in each book. (3) A standard of se- 
lection was set up based on children’s 
literary interests and on the _ topics 
of the units. (4) A survey was made 
of books for story-telling and of chil- 
dren's literature. (3) graded list 
of appropriate stories lor telling was 
then listed for each unit in each 
reader. 

SUMMARY AND ConcLusIONS. 
Story-telling is one of the oldest arts. 
It is a valuable one, especially in the 
classroom. It is an art that may be 
acquired, if the teller follows certain 
techniques. 


Because no adequate list of stories 
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was found based on children’s in- 
terests and orade levels, and suit- 
able for correlation with the social 
studies and science units of the Unit- 
Activities Reading Series, an orig- 
inal list of stories was prepared. 

In this prepared list, several stories 
were selected to supplement each 
unit so that the teacher might choose 
those which she prelers to tell, and 
those which are most suitable for her 
croup. 

One ol the suggested stories may 
he told: (1) to introduce a unit. (2) 
to create an interest in another di- 
rection or to broaden an interest, (3) 
to develop an understanding or an 


(4) to the 


children’s experiences through liter- 


appreciation, or enrich 
ature. Ine identally the telling of a 
story may: (1) loster literary appre- 
ciation, (2) aid in creating ideals, (3) 
create a desire on the child's part to 
read for himself, (4) bring jov to the 
children, and (5) create a pleasant 


schoolroom atmosphere. 


Sautu, A. Positive Fac 
tors Which Influence the Character 
FE-ducation of Boys and Girls the 
Delphi High School. 
1959. 83 pp. (No. 402) 


September, 


Prosiem. This study was made to 
find out three things. The first thing 
was to lind out what positive factors 
were at work in the Delphi High 
School for character building. The 
second thing was to determine the 
possible agreement between parents 
and pupils on these factors and the 
degree ol ellect they had on character 
building. The third thing was to com- 
pare the lindings in the Delphi High 
School with similar studies made in 
other schools. 

Metuop. The research method was 
followed. Various 
the school, such as the Hi-Y Club. 
Sunshine Society, Student Council, 
faculty members, and parents were 
asked to submit a list of positive fac- 
tors which helped build good char- 
acter in the Delphi High School stu- 
dents. They were also asked to ar- 
range these factors in order of im- 
portance as they saw them. 

These factors were tabulated on 


the basis of importance as rated by 


organizations ol 


the individuals submitting them giy 


ing the factors receiving the most first 
places lirst rank and using the Same 
procedure in treating other factors, 
Since there were so many differen) 
lactors, they have been Grouped yp. 
der ten major headings in this study 
with sub-divisions under these major 
headings. 

The next step was to lormulate a 
quueslionnaire and present it to the 
school pupils and parents, asking 
them to rank the factors on the hasis 
ol having no ellect, some effect, or 
great ellect in good character build. 
ing. The questionnaire was filled out 
by three hundred high school pupils 
lrom the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twellth years of the Delphi High 
School. It was also filled out by one 
hundred parents | 


representing one 


lundred families. These question. 
naires were all filled out in a period 
ol three days in April, 1930, The 
the questionnaire 
were: the teacher, Hi-Y Club. Sun. 


shine Society, School (Organization. 


major tactors in 


assemblies, athletics, subject matter. 
building, curriculum, and honor SVs- 
tem. | 
inpincs. Both parents and pupils 
were in agreement that the factor, the 
teacher, was the most important and 
had the greatest elfect. Seventy per 
cent of the pupils ranked the teacher 
in first plan e. Seventy-live per cent 
of the parents ranked the teacher in 
the 


was ranked second by the pupils and 


same position. Subject matter 
third by the parents. The curriculum 
was ranked third by pupils and. sec- 
ond hy the parents. Athletics was 


ranked 


sixth by the parents. Hlonor system 


lourth by the pupils and 
was ranked filth by the pupils and 
sixth by the parents. Assemblies were 
sixth by pupils and tenth by parents. 
Building was ranked seventh by pu- 
pils and filth by parents. School or 
ganization was ranked eighth by the 
pupils and seventh by the parents. 
Both parents and pupils ranked the 
Hi-Y in ninth place. Pupils ranked 
the Sunshine Society in tenth place 
and parents ranked this factor in 
eighth place. 

of minor factors 


The 


In examination 


under the major headings, 
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Teacher and School Organization, 


agreements were found be- 


similar 
tween parents and pupils. The find- 
ing in the Delphi High School 
agreed very highly with the finding 
in several other similar experiments. 


Somers, Evazapetu A. A Compari- 
son of Personality Adjustments and 
Intelligence Quoltients of Children 
of American Parents and Children of 
Foreign Born Parents in the West- 
ville Township High School, West- 
ville, Illinois. September, 1939. 47 pp. 
(No. 403) 

PropLemM. It was the purpose ol 
this study: (1) to learn the degree to 
which children of American parents 
and children ol foreign-born parents 
were adjusted to their school and 
home environment; (2) to ascertain 
the amount and distribution of men- 
tal ability of both Groups of children 
of the Westville, High 


School: and (3) to see which group 


Hlinois 


ol children was more intelligent and 
better adjusted. 

Metuop. The Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability was 
given to the American and foreign- 
the 


quotients of the groups were com- 


born group and intelligence 
pared. Later in the year the Symonds’ 
Adjustment (Juestionnaire was given 
to both GrOUpsS and the results were 
compared. Four teachers, the prin- 
cipal, and the olfice girl were asked 
to select the ten best adjusted and 
the ten poorest adjusted pupils in 
school. The pupils selected by this 
group were checked to see how they 
the the 


scores made on the tests. The intelli- 


compared with results ol 
gence quotients of the Westville pu- 
pils were compared with the intelli- 
the 
United States in general, and then 
the 
loreign children were compared with 
the 
American children. The scores of the 
children of 


gence quotients ol pupils ol 


the intelligence quotients ol 


the intelligence quotients — ol 


American-born parents 
were compared with the scores of 
children of foreign-born parents. 
Finpines. The pupils in the West- 
ville High School were divided into 
the American group and the foreign 
group. A considered 


pupil was 


July, 1940 


foreign if either parent was born in 
a loreign country. 

The results of the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test of Mlental Ability 
that the the 


American homes were slightly higher 


showed pupils lrom 
in intelligence than the pupils from 
the loreign homes. Both groups had 
an average intelligence quotient a 


little but still 


were within the average division 


below one hundred 
as listed by Terman. 

The results of the Symonds Ad- 
justment Questionnaire showed that 
the pupils from the American homes 
were a little higher in adjustment 
the pupils the 
both rated 


vorably with Symonds’ findings. 


loreign 


la- 


than 


homes; Groups very 

Four teachers, the principal, and 
the ollice cirl were asked to select 
the ten best adjusted and the ten 
poorest adjusted pupils in school. 
The scorers disagreed greatly: one 
scorer naming a pupil as well ad- 
justed and another scorer naming the 
same pupil as poorly adjusted. The 
pupil receiving the highest score on 
the questionnaire was not named by 
the scorers as being well adjusted, 
nor was the pupil receiving the low- 
est score named by the scorers as 
being the least adjusted. Therefore, 
the 


estimate there Was little or no com- 


between teachers’ and pupils 
parison concerning the adjustment 
ol the pupils. 

There were only SIX pupils in 
school who said they were not in 
good health: this was a low percent- 
age tor the entire enrollment. 

The pupils named English as the 
subject they disliked most; other un- 
popular subjects were history, oen- 
eral science, and economics. 

In conclusion, this study leads to 
the belief that it takes more than one 
generation to become adjusted to new 
customs, new ideas, and new ways. 
Also, it tends to prove that the chil- 
dren from the American homes are a 
little more intelligent than children 
lrom the foreign homes. In addition 
appearances are deceiving; the ad- 
justment tests given to pupils showed 
that teachers do nol always know a 
well adjusted or a poorly adjusted 


pupil. 


Rice, Louise Trevey. A Survey of 
Intelliqence and Scholastic Achieve- 
the Illinois 
Township High School. December. 
1959. 41 pp. (No. 404) 

The 


study was to give intelligence tests 


ment in Harrisburg, 


ProBLEM. problem in this 


to the entire student hody with the 
idea of finding the level and range 


ol intelligence as compared with 


standard norms. In addition to this, 
the investigator wished to determine 
the correlation of intelligence with 
teachers’ 


achievement in terms of 


marks. 

Metuop. The Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests, Gamma <A 
were given to all the pupils. The me- 
dian score of each class was found 


and compared with the standard 


norm for the median chronological 
age. The intelligence quotients of all 
the pupils were found and the me- 
dians and standard deviations of the 
entire school and each class separate- 
ly were computed. From a_ scatter 
diagram showing the correlation be- 
tween the intelligence quotients and 
scholastic averages, in terms ot 
teachers. marks, the coefficient of cor- 
relation and probable 


error was 


found. 
This 


showed that the median test scores 


FINDINGS. investigation 
of the freshmen and sophomores fell 
a little below the standard norms and 
the juniors and seniors a little above. 
The 
lor the four classes were freshmen, 
Or 90.41: 
101.37: and seniors, 103.04: with the 
standard deviations of 9.75, 10.75. 


10.25. and 9.45, respectively. The in- 


median intelligence quotients 


sophomores, juniors, 


telligence quotients ranged from 72 
to 140. Very little difference was 
lound when the intelligence 
tients of the hoys and girls were com- 
The 


marks for the whole school was 84.56. 


pared. median for teachers’ 


The coefficient of correlation for the 


intelligence quotients and_ school 


marks of tee entire school Was found 


to be with the probable error 
0140. 
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Ricuarpson, Rateu S. A Research 
Study of the Prevalence of Venereal 
Disease among Senior High-School 
Boys and the Attitude of the Com- 
munily Toward Venereal Instruction 
May, 1940. 63 pp. (No. 405) 
Doctors and 


PROBLEM. social 


workers agree that today s major 
problem is venereal disease. Believ- 
ing that many cases of such diseases 
could be avoided if public instruction 
were given, the author has under- 
taken to show in this thesis: (1) 
additional information concerning 
the need for such instruction and (2) 
that public opinion is not opposed to 
such instruction. 

Metuop. lo gather the data for 
this thesis, six sets of questionnaires 
were sent out to the following 
groups: (1) junior and senior boys of 
Grovertown, Hamlet, Knox, Center, 
North Judson, San Pierre, Telft, and 
Wheatfield township high schools 
(Starke and Jasper Counties, Indi- 
ana): (2) parents of these hoys: (3) 
sraduates of these high schools: (4) 
one hundred principals, selected at 
random from the State Directory; 
(3) one hundred physicians selected 
from local telephone directories and 
the directories of the cities of Lalay- 
ette and LaPorte: (6) one hundred 
clergyman selected from the city di- 
rectories of LaPorte and Crary and 
from the rural areas of Starke and 
Jasper Counties. 

FINDINGS. Following are some of 
the most signilicant facts found in 
the returned questionnaires. All per- 
cents are based on the number of 
questionnaires returned. 

Ninety-live per cent of the parents 
thought that their boys should have 
some knowledge of venereal diseases 
and 84 per cent agreed that the 
health instructor was the best source 
of such instruction. 

It was revealed that 30 per cent of 
the boys did not know what a vene- 
real disease was. [Twenty-one per cent 
ol the boys had committed sexual in- 
tercourse, and 2.5 per cent of them 
had had a venereal disease. Of the 
19 per cent of the high-school grad- 
uates who had had a venereal dis- 
ease, 90 per cent said that they 


blamed their ignorance. 
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Filty-seven per cent of the prin- 
cipals questioned said that venereal! 
instruction was given in their high 
schools. Sixty-two per cent of them 
believed that the public has an un- 
favorable attitude towards in- 
struction but only 26 per cent had 
received complaints for giving such 
instruction. 

Fighty-eight per cent of the phys- 
icians thought that venereal disease 
should be exposed to universal 
knowledge and 28 per cent of them 
found the majority olf their cases be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 235. 

Only 18 per cent of the church- 
men had oiven instruction to the 
youth of their congregations in vene- 
real disease. 

The outstanding objection for GIV- 
ing such instruction in the high 
schools on each set of question 


naires was incompetent teachers. 


NlorGAN, A Study of the 
Interests and Accomplishments of the 
Different Nationalities Who Grad 
uated from the Clinton, Indiana, 
High School in the Years 1922-1955. 
October, 1939. 83 pp. (No. 406) 


Prostem. This study was made in 
an allempt to determine whether or 
not the great number ol pupils of 
various nationalities included in the 
student body of Clinton High School 
is an element allecting the scholar- 
ship. 

Metnop. The research method was 
followed. The data were obtained 
from. the annuals of Clinton High 
School, from the ollice records, from 
the records of Hill Crest (Community 
Center, and trom personal interviews. 
Data for each student included na- 
tionality, date of birth, class olfices 
held, course pursued. average grades 
in required subjects, average grades 
in elective subjec ts, failure made, and 
final high school average earned. 

Finpincs. A total of 1,268 pupils 
was studied. The 1,268 pupils repre- 
sented eighteen nationalities. There 
were 696 girls and 372 boys in the 
Croup studied. 

The average age al oraduation was 
seventeen years and eleven months 
for the girls, and eighteen years and 


two months for the boys. Ol the 


American pupils 70.9 per cent grad. 


uated al ace eighteen or less. while 
only 66.9 per cent of the total foreign 
oroup were eighteen or less. The sirl 
craduated younger than the a 
and the American pupils graduated 
younger than did the foreign pupils. 

high percentage ol the foreign 
virls seemed to preler the commer, al 
course as 49.7 per cent ol them Were 
enrolled on that course. The general 
course was the one prelerred by a 
hioh percentage of all hovs. 

QO} all Americans studied 12.5 per 
cent held a class olfice, while 10.4 
per of the total loreign group 
held ollice. The American virls eX. 
ceeded the boys in the percentage 
who held office, but the situation 
was just the reverse with the total 
loreign croup. 

In the required subjects, which in. 
cluded english, history, mathematics 
and science. the foreign students 
taken as a Croup had a higher per. 
centage of A orades, and a lower per 
centage ol |) orades than the Amer. 
an pupils had. Mlore of the girls 
earned an A average and lewer ol 
them earned an average of ID than 
did the boys. 

A higher percentage ol loerign pu- 
pils made tailures in history. 
mathematics, and commerce than did 
the Americans. The percentage ol 
Americans who made no failures in 
science, Latin, and French 
Was higher than the percentage of 
loreign pupils who made no failures 
in these subjects. The per cent of 
lailures is oreatest for Latin. and in 
a general way. failures made in the 
other subjects follow in this order: 
French, mathematics. -nglish, his. 
tory. commerce, and science. 

For the 
course the foreign pupils show a 
higher percentage of both girls and 
bovs with an average ol A. The 
virls show a_ higher percentage ol 
pupils with an A average than the 
boys. The foreign croup had a lower 
percentage ol pupils who made D 
than the American croup, and more 
boys than girls who made an aver 
age ol |). 

This study seems to indicate thal 


the American pupils of this group 
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inferior in scholarship to the 


total oroup of other nationalities and 


thal the girls surpass the boys. 


EAGER, A Study of the 
Graduates ol Indiana State Teach- 
College with Reference to Occu 
December, 


ers 
pational endencies. 


(959. JOT pp. (No. 407) 


PROBLEM. This study was made to 
determine the extent to which those 
who are prepared to make leaching a 
lilework drop out of or continue in 
their chosen prolession. Other ob- 
jectives of the study were: (1) to de- 
lermine the extent to which oraduates 
continue their training to earn ad- 
vanced degrees: (2) to determine the 
states the 


teaching al the time of the survey: 


where oraduates were 
(5) to classily oraduates who taught 


helore oraduation and those who 
sraduated Lelore teaching: and (4) 
to discover how long the oraduates 
taught who finally left the tea hing 
profession. 

NetHop. The research method was 
followed. The inlormation used was 
taken from the files of the secretary 
of the Alumni Association of Indiana 
State Teachers College. The study 
included 1.243 cases from the 1,572 
sraduates of the classes of 1924, 1925, 
1026, and 1927, or 79.2 per cent of 
the sraduates of the four vears 
studied. 

Finpincs. greater percentage ol 
men than of women entered teaching 
immediately alter graduation and the 
percentage — ol unemployed was 
drealer among women than among 
men. A greal many sraduates who 
were unemployed or attending school 
alter oraduation had alter that time 
gone into the teaching profession and 
many who at first took positions in 


had 


was also true 


work hecome 


1950. 


other types ol 
teachers in 
that many who at first entered the 
teaching profession were in 1939 en- 
gaged in other types of work. Wom- 
en tend to drop out of teaching more 
than do men. There was in 1939 a 
much wider distribution of oraduates 
among the various types of work than 
there was immediately alter gradua- 
tion. 


Of the graduates who were en- 


eaged in the teaching profession in 


1959, the tendency was for a greater 
percentage of men to enter adminis- 
trative work than olf women. Very 
lew oraduates went into other fields 
of work without doing some teaching. 
A vrealer percentage of women than 
of men tailed to teach. About two- 
filths of all teachers taught before 
sraduation. Approximately one-third 
of this group were men. Of those who 
belore about 


oraduated teaching, 


one-fourth were men. 
The 


their training to earn advanced de- 


percentage who continued 
orees Was greater for the men than 
lor the women. Twenty-two and sev- 
en-tenths per cent of all graduates 
continued with their education to 
earn advanced degrees. 

The mean time taught by all men 
who gave up the teaching prolession 
was 8.1 years, while the mean time 
taught by all women who dropped 
out of teaching was 6.0 vears. The 
mean time taught by all of the grad- 


both left the 


teaching profession was 6.3 vears. 


uates of sexes who 

Nlost of the men who oraduated 
lrom Indiana State Teachers College 
1959. 


Only about one-tourth of the male 


were teaching in Indiana in 


oraduates were teaching outside In- 
diana. Only 10.7 per cent of men 
were teaching outside Indiana and 
its bounding states. Of the women 
craduates the greater part were teac h. 
ing in Indiana in 1939 and only 12.4 
per cent were teaching outside In- 
diana. Only 1.0 per cent were teach- 
ing outside Indiana and its bound- 
ing states. Although the men and 
women oraduates were tea hing in 
twenty-eight dillerent states in 1959, 
only 6.7 were located outside Indi- 
ana and its bounding states. The 
states bounding Indiana had 9.5 per 
cent of all 
1959. 


craduates teac hing in 


Pyre. W. The Relation 
between Observable Classroom At- 
tention and Intelligence. March. 


1040. 48 pp. (No. 408) 


Prostem. It was the purpose ol 


this study to learn the degree to 
which observable classroom attention 


was related to intelligence. 


The Pearson Product- 


Nioment method was used to find 


Nletnop. 


the degree of correlation between the 
intelligence quotients and attention 
quotients of the pupils of the seventh 
the 
ate Teachers College | aboratory 


School. 


The intelligence quotient of each 


and 
St 


eighth orades of Indiana 


pupil in this study was taken from 
the files of the speech clinic. the 
speech clinic having just completed 
a large testing program in the school. 

The attention quotient of each pu 
pil in this study was secured by ob- 
scrvation. The pupils were observed 
fifty live 


minute class periods of each of their 


throughout two complete 


social studies. mathematics, and 
english classes, a _ total of 330 
minutes of observation time for 
each pupil. Fach pupil in each 
class was observed in rotation at 
two minute intervals throughout 
each class period, and his atten- 


lion or inattention judged and re- 
corded. Attention or inattention was 
judged as it was manitested by the 
actions of the individual pupil. The 
results of all observations were com- 
piled and the number of minutes of 
attention of each pupil was secured. 
The number of minutes of attention 
ol each pupil was divided by the 
number of minutes of observation 
time to secure attention quotients for 
each pupil. 


(1) 


average intelligence were 


FINDINGS. Pupils of below 
more at- 
tentive. in proportion to their intelli- 
cence, to class work than were the 
pupils of above average intelligence. 

(2) Girls as a group were more at- 
tentive to class work than were bovs 
as a group. 

(3) The coefficients of correlation 
between attention and intelligence 
quotients were not high. In five out 
of the seven oroupings of the data. 
the correlations ranged from .23 to 
44. In the other two oroupings the 
correlations were respectiv ely, -.1 and 
00. In the total of seven groupings 
the correlations ranged from -.1 to 
The 


sented in this study warrant one con- 


C ONCLUSIONS. data as pre- 


clusion, namely, that there is ap- 


parently a relation between intelli- 
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oence and observable classroom at- 


tention. 


Boram, Criaupve G. A Study of De- 
pendent Children in Child-Caring 
Institutions of Indiana. March, 1940. 
174 pp. (No. 409) 


Prositem. This study was made ol 


dependent children in child-caring 
institutions of Indiana. Naturally 
facts concerning the institutions en- 
tered in. Special emphasis, however, 
was placed upon the education which 
dependent children received. 

Metuop. Data were gathered from 
the sixty-three child-caring institu- 
tions in Indiana. The questionnaire 
method was used for thirty-seven in- 
stitutions. The writer personally 
visited twenty-six of the institutions 
to obtain a percentage of one hun- 
dred for the study. 

Finpincs. There were 3,509 of the 
5 203 dependent children who at- 
tended school during the school year 
of 1938-1939. OF this number, 1,937 
attended within institutions while 
1.572 attended outside them. 

A total of 804 pupils were on the 
nursery, kindergarten, and primary 
level: 1,064 were elementary pupils: 
012 were in the junior high school: 
708 were in senior high school: 116 
were in ungraded classes: and 12 
were college students. 

Eleven institutions have their own 
school systems with a total teach- 
ing stall of seventy-one which was to 
be increased to eighty-seven in 1940. 
Most teachers have a heavy teaching 
load: however, their classes average 
only about thirty each. 

A total of nine institutions had 
complete intelligence quotient records 
of all their children and nine had 
partial records. 

A high percentage of high school 
pupils were on general and com- 
mercial courses. A small percentage 
of pupils were enrolled in industrial 
and home economics courses. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the 5,263 
children in institutions were receiving 
training in trade and occupational 
work such as janitorial work, kitchen 
experience, gardening, laundry work, 
farming, baking, carpentry, and _ tai- 


loring. 
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In special classes, 347 children 
were receiving dancing instruction 
and 222 were engaged in dramatics 
Special cralt, 


modeling, and art 


within institutions. 
woodworking, 
classes had an enrollment ol fifty- 
eight. 

Only 44 per cent of the 3,509 chil- 
dren participated in such educational 
activities as  scoutiny, band, vlee 
club. choir, 4-H club, cadet Corps, 
and orchestra. 

Baseball, basketball, football, vol- 
ley ball, and track were. the major 
sports in which training was received. 

Dominant recreational activities 
were picnics, table games, swimming, 
movies, baseball, basketball, hiking, 
camping, and ping-pong. 

Only 319 of the 3,263 children in 
institutions for dependent children 
were receiving private music lessons, 
and of this number forty-eight were 
boys. 

A total of 41.4 per cent ol the 
children took part in choir work 
largely through singing of school 
songs and during chapel services. 

The two outstanding religious ac- 
tivities among dependent children 
were church and Sunday School at- 
tendance. 

All but three institutions reported 
radios, and most orphanages per- 
mitted children to use the radios for 
their favorite programs. Three in 
stitutions reported that motion pic 
tures were nol permitted. Nlost. or- 
phanages were fortunate to have a 
motion picture once a month. 

In general, the institutions library 
facilities were very poor. Only in a 
few larger institutions were there 
adequate facilities in reading mate- 
rials for children. 

The larger institutions rather than 
the smaller ones made the best edu- 


cational showing. 


A Study of 
Athletic Honor Awards in Indiana 
High Schools. June, 1940. 306 pp. 
(No. 410) 


Prosiem. This study was under- 


OWF, | -FONARD 


taken to find the awards given in 
Indiana high schools, to find the 
methods of making the awards, and 


to find the most frequent practices. 


Metnop. The questionnaire meth. 
od was lollowed. Four hundred 
twenty questionnaires were sent out 
They were sent to the principals of 
every small city high school. to al. 
ternate township high schools with- 
in a county, and to alternate high 
schools in each large city. Thirty. 
eight per cent of the state high 
schools were contacted. A 79 per 
cent return showed the general €a- 
verness olf the administrators to solve 
this problem. 

Finpincs. A wide divergency and 
a lack of unilormity were found in 
the methods of making awards and 
in the most frequent practices, 
Ninety-six per cent of Indiana high 
schools gave major awards but only 
SO per cent believed in giving "aa 
Thirty-seven per cent gave Major 
awards in more than one sport. The 
majority ol the schools gave the Major 
award in’ basketball and football. 
only. Ninety per cent gave the same 
ly pe and value of awards vearly. 
Seventy eight per cent believed that 
the award should be given in the 
senior year al the end of the athletic 
season. Ten dollars was the popular 
limit set on the price ol the Major 
award. ighty per cent gave letters 
annually. Filty per cent had the same 
qualilications lor earning a letter as 
lor a major award. Awards for sports- 
manship and the most valuable play. 
er were given in I7 and 12 per cent 
ol the schools, respectively, 

Only 23 per cent had a_ written 
athletic constitution, although 64 per 
cent had written regulations to gov- 
ern the awards. Sixty four per cent 
ol the awards were decided by the 
principal and the coach, 23 per cent 
by the athletic board, 12 per cent by 
the coach, and less than 1 per cent 
by the point system. 

There was no uniformity in the 
make-up of the athletic boards. The 
most common members were the su 
perintendent, principal, coach, fac 
ulty manager, and one or more pw 
pils. 

Basketball was played by every 
school and a major award was 
sranted by all schools that gave 
awards. There was no unilormity in 


the requirements for earning a major 
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award, nor was there in any ol the 


following sports. 

Baseball, played by 34 per cent, 
was a second choice sport. However, 
only 24 per 
awards. 

Track and field was participated 


cent granted major 


in by 40 per cent. Forty-one per cent 
of this group granted major awards 
largely on the basis of winning 
points. It is interesting to note that 
major awards were given in tennis 
and goll on the basis of winning 
matches. 

Forty-live per cent of the schools 
participated in soltball, but only 7 
per cent sranted major awards. 

Twenty-two per cent played tennis 
but only 10 per cent granted major 
awards. 

Twenty-two per cent of the schools 
played football and 95 per cent 
granted major awards. 

Golf was played by 12 per cent 
of the schools. Twenty per cent of 
the schools sranted major awards. 

Wrestling 


negligible sports in Comparison to the 


and swimming were 


others. 


Sister ‘lApoNNA. Recent 
Trends in the Use of Radio in Sec 
ondary Schools. April. 1940. 101 pp. 
(No. 411) 


It was the purpose ol 
this study : (1) to review the educa- 
tional possibilities of radio on the 
high-school level: and (2) to find out 
how and to what extent high schools 
take advantage of these opportunities, 

Metuop. Data for the study were 
gathered from various sources. Broad- 
casting asked for 


companies were 


schedules of educational programs 
and for information as to the manner 
and extent of their use. Radio sched- 
ules published in papers and maga. 
zines were examined. 

Information was secured about the 
activities of a number of schools of 
the air through communication with 
United States epart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
Washington, <.. 
lurnished valuable material for the 
study, 


them. The 


cation, also 


Various published reports on radio 


projects in schools and on children’s 
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choice of programs for recreational 
Finally. 


books and magazine articles dealing 


listening were consulted. 
with the subject of educational uses 
of radio were read. 

Finpincs. A great number of pro- 
grams suitable for the secondary- 
school level are offered during the 
school day. High schools do not make 
very extensive use of these programs, 
chielly owing to scheduling difficul- 
ties. Recordings of educational pro- 
srams are being experimented with 
in places to lind out to what extent 
they might help overcome this diffi- 
culty. 

Besides programs designed espe- 
cially lor schools, there are a great 
many olf an educational nature broad- 
cust out of school hours which might 
he assigned lor listening at home and 
report in class. Since this use of pro- 
grams depends so much on the in- 
dividual teacher, it is impossible to 
get a true picture of the extent to 
which such programs are thus used. 
The impression gathered from most 
magazine articles on the educational 
use of radio would indicate that they 
are widely used, though not always 
consistently and systematically. 

In the matter of teaching the criti- 
cal appraisal ol programs, there seems 
to be an awareness on the part of 
teachers in seneral of the real need 
lor such teaching. Where this need 
is felt. it may be assumed that some- 
thing is being done about it, whether 
or not it is a required part of the 
course ol study. Many teachers are 
making this teaching a unit of an 
class. 

ligh 


eagerly to 


taken rather 


broadcasti ng. 


schools have 
Those 
equipped with public address systems 
lroadcast to other rooms within the 
school. Those in cities having broad- 
casting stations broadcast a program 
or a series of programs over the local 
station. Educators working with these 
lroadcasting projects feel justitied by 
the results obtained. The most com- 
monly mentioned benefit is the moti- 
vation of pupils to do their best work. 
School spirit and school pride, better 
literature and 


speech, research — in 


social studies, a greater appreciation 


o! literature and of the mechanics of 


speech are frequently mentioned as 


sood results of these broadcasting 


projects. 


Owens, Rutu Derr. The Educa 
tional Program of Organized Labor 
in the United States, 1926-1959. 231 
pp. (No. 412) 


Prostem. This study was under- 
taken to determine the nature of the 
educational programs of organized 
labor, adopted by the major labor or- 
United States 


since 1926, in public and workers 


ganizations the 


education, and how such programs 
were carried out. 
The method 


that of the historical survey. Publi- 


NMletuop. used was 


cations and constitutions of major 
labor organizations, current periodi- 
cals, reports of learned societies, and 
general works on the labor movement 
were read. A questionnaire was used; 
results were meager, so a special 
study was made of types of schools 
subsidized by organized labor for 
workers’ education. 

Finpincs. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have deep 
and abiding interests in public edu- 
cation. The national conventions of 
the former have requested investiga- 
tion concerning and heard reports on 
nearly every innovation of public ed- 
ucation, textbooks, curricular 
changes, mental and physical health 
of school children, financing public 
schools, and new units. i. e., nursery 
schools and junior high schools—all 
of which have been approved and 


supported. 

The “Big Four” Railroad Brother- 
hoods have no program of workers’ 
education nor of public education. 

The Gar- 


ment concentrates 


International Ladies’ 


Workers’ 


upon workers. education, maintain- 


Lnion 


ing and controlling its own education 
department. All other major unions 
subsidize external 
both 


These agencies are financed by con- 


agencies, serving 


non-union and union labor. 
tributions and scholarships al- 
lilated unions, except the W. P. A., 
which is supported by Federal funds, 


and workers classes at Wisconsin 
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University, supported by state tax 
funds. 

Workers’ education classes are in- 
formal classes conducted on a volun- 
lary and non-credit basis. Courses 
studied grow out of the immediate 
interests and needs of each group and 
are subject to change of interest at 


all times. 


L. The Place of 
Educational the 
Commercial Radio Stations through- 
out the United States. May, 1940. 
93 pp. (No. 413) 


Broadcasting in 


Prositem. This study was under- 
taken with the following purposes in 
mind: (1) The amount of time de- 
voted to educational broadcasting in 
the United States: (2) What 


cent of educational broadcasting is of 


per 


the general broadcasting schedule: 
(5) What per cent of educational 
broadcasting is done by colleges and 
universities, high schools, and elem- 
entary schools; (4) What per cent ol 
the different types of educational pro- 
grams (5) 


What stations are doing the most 


are being presented: 
educational broadcasting—the local, 
regional, or super power station; (6) 
What sections of the United States 


the educational 


are doing most 
broadcasting. 

Metuop. The questionnaire meth- 
(Questionnaires 


od was followed. 


were sent to all the radio stations in 
the United States. Of the 750 ques- 
tionnaires sent to the radio stations, 
364 replies were received, expressed 
in the percentage of 47.20. All of 
these data were tabulated into state 
divisions, geographical divisions, and 
technical allocations. From this, com- 
parisons were drawn and recomen- 
dations were made for the future of 
the 


crams. 


educational broadcasting pro- 


Finpincs. The average of the total 
number of hours that radio stations 
broadcast was fourteen hours and 
lorty-live minutes. 

The states in which radio stations 
were on the air for the greatest 
amount of time each day were: 


Rhode Island, the District of Colum- 


hia. Delaware. Connecticut, Tennes- 
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see, Louisana, Kentucky, (Jeorgia, 
and Nevada. 

The states uveraging the least in 
radio time were: New Jersey, South 


Dakota, New York, Maryland, and 
Kansas. 

Of the average fourteen hours and 
lorty-live minutes on the air, com- 
mercial radio stations in the United 
States had an average of 18.6 per 
cent of the broadcast schedule which 
was devoted to programs of an ed- 
ucational nature. 

The states maintaining broadcast- 
ing schedules with a high percentage 
ol educational programs were: Ore- 
oon, Minnesota, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Illinois. 

States with low educational broad- 
cast time averages were: Mlississippi. 


North Dakota, 


Vermont, Arizona, 
and Utah. 

The super power stations had the 
highest average per cent of educa- 
tional programs in the technical al- 
location division. 

Of the dillerent types of educa- 
tional programs the talks were the 
most common type presented—31.77 
per cent. Music programs, with an 
had the 
percentage. The 


drama type was 17.4 per cent, while 


average per cent ol 28.6 


second highest 
the interview lype of program had an 
average of 13.2 per cent. The open 
forum ol program, with an aver- 
age ol 9.1 per cent, had the lowest 
average per cent of the dilferent types 
of educational programs. 

Ninety-one and two-tenths per 
cent of all the commercial radio pro- 
Srams In the United States devoted 
some time to broadcasts by colleges. 
high schools, or elementary schools. 


Ot the 


twenty-live minutes per day of edu- 


average two hours and 
cational broadcasts that were being 
broadcasted by commercial radio sta- 
tions, schools presented 24.8 per cent 


of these educational broadcasts. 


Simpson, J. L. 
Methods. 


dures Used in Teaching Slow-Learn- 


A Survey of the 
Techniques, and Proce 
ers in Industrial Arts in Indiana. 
June, 1940. 44 pp. (No. 414) 


Prospiem. This study was under- 


taken to obtain any inlormation that 


teachers of industrial arts could Sive 
the 


lound necessary to consider in teach- 


concerning adjustments they 
ing slow-learning pupils in their in- 
dustrial arts classes. Also. to analyze 
the responses from these tea¢ hers 
croup them so that a better under- 
standing could be had of the meth- 
ods, techniques, and procedures used 
in) teaching slow-learners in indus. 
trial arts. 

Netuop. letter was mailed to 
203 teachers of industrial arts ask- 
ing tor their comments the ad. 
justments they lound necessary in the 
teaching of slow-learners. The letter 
suggested certain topics or adjust. 
ments that they may have lound use- 
ful and would prove ol value to the 
study. The letter was not a check 
list or a questionnaire. The responses 
lrom the teachers were analyzed lor 
the adjustments listed and these were 
crouped under various heads in 
table form. 

Finpincs. Industrial arts courses 
must be adjusted to suit the needs, 
limitations, aptitudes, capacities, and 
interests of slow learning pupils. 

The slow-learner must have conli- 
dence in_ his ability contribute 
something worth-while to the shop 
activity. 

The slow-learner must have con- 
fidence in the teacher. 

Teachers must have patience, sym- 
pathy, and an understanding of pu- 
pils’ needs to aid them in solving 
their problems. 
should be 


Slow-learning pupils 


able to see the progress they are 
making. 

Industrial arts activities may pro- 
the 


that the slow learner has missed in 


vide: proper social experiences 
other school activities: cuidance to 
a healthlul and wholesome life; train- 
ing that may provide a vocational 
response. 

The maladjustment of each pupil 
must be considered separately by the 
teacher. 

The shop activities must hold the 
interest of the pupils. 

Slow-learners must be given a 
cieal deal ol encouragement! for their 
ellorts. 


Slow learners should have a del- 
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On- 


‘nite place in the shop personnel and 
organization. 

Teachers have need for special 
techniques to train 


methods and 


slow-learning pupils in industrial 
arts. 

Slow-learning pupils must be 
suided expertly in each step or pro- 
cedure that they take. 

Industrial arts is not a cure for all 
maladjustments in pupils but may 
help some slow-learners lind them- 


selves. 


A Study of 
the County Scholarship Students in 


Stack, lary Heven. 


Indiana State Teachers College. 
Niay, 1940. pp. (No. 413) 
Proptem. This study has been 


made to determine the number of 
county scholarships awarded each 
vear trom 1935 to 1959, the counties 
heen which scholarship students have 
come, the relative achievement ol 
scholarship students in intelligence 
and scholarship, and their curriculum 
and extra-curric ulum interests. The 
study was limited to those students 
who attended the fall. winter, and 
spring quarters ol one or more years. 

Metnop. Data tor this study were 
obtained from the student records in 
the registrar s ollice and from the 
college annuals tor the vears 1938 
and 1959, 

Finpines. 1. There were 261 schol- 
arships held by 176 dillerent persons 
in the lour-vear period. 

2. Sixty ol the 176 persons held the 
scholarships two or more vears; 
seventeen persons held the scholar- 
ships three vears; and eight persons 
held the scholarships for four com- 
plete vears. 

3. The 176 persons who held schol- 
arships consisted of lilty-two male 
and 124 female students while the 
eight students who held scholarships 
lor four vears consisted of three male 
and five female students. 

4. There 


which the 


were tour counties in 


maximum number of 
scholarships was awarded and fully 
used while there were twenty-three 
counties, 23 per cent, in which no 
scholarship was awarded or fully 
used during the four years. 


). Forty-two per cent of the county 
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holarship students had a_scholar- 
ship index of 73 or above at the end 
o! the first vear; however, when re- 
newals were included, 36.3 per cent 
maintained indexes of 73 or above. 

6. There was no signilicant dif- 
ference between male and female stu- 
dents in intelligence and scholarship. 

7. There were four scholarship stu- 
dents, two male and two female stu- 
dents, whose scholarship index at the 
end ol their first year was below the 
standard set by the school. 

8. Approximately 40 per cent of 
the scholarship students were en- 
rolled on the elementary curriculums 
while the other 60 per cent were en- 
rolled on special subject and college 
curriculums. 

9. subjects, ranked accord- 
ing to student interest, were: English, 
commerce, physical education, social 
studies, science, mathematics, and 
home economics. 

10. County scholarship students 
belonged to more organizations than 
the average number for their own 


( lasses. 


STRAKER, Easter Irene. A Study 
of the Out-of School Radio Listening 
Habits of Terre Haute School Chil- 
dren. “lay, 1940. 68 pp. (No. 416) 


It was the purpose ol 
this study to determine the out-of- 
school radio listening habits of the 
school children of Terre Haute. In- 
diana. These data were further inter- 
preted by means ol comparisons with 
the out-of-school listening habits of 
Vigo County school children and 
with the standard listening tests of 
the nation as a whole. 

Metnop. The research method was 
lollowed. A two-page questionnaire 
was administered to pupils ol twelve 
elementary and secondary schools of 
Terre Haute and to pupils in a rep- 
resentative school in each of the 
twelve townships of Vigo County. 
Seven hundred thiry-live Terre 
Haute pupils and 870 Vigo County 
pupils, both groups including orades 
three through twelve, answered the 
questionnaire. These data were tab- 
ulated and compared with similar 
data for the nation obtained from 


releases by national broadcasting 


companies and agencies engaged in 
nation-wide surveys. 
Haute 


school children surveyed, 90.8 per 


Finpincs. OF the Terre 
cent live in radio homes. This com- 
pares to 88.02 per cent of the Vigo 
County pupils who live in radio 
homes. 

The radio is heard in the home by 
O1.2 per cent of the city youth in 
comparison to 85.603 per cent of the 
country youth. 

The urban school children, to the 
extent of 82.2 per cent, choose the 
programs to which they listen. An 
almost indentical number, 82.9 per 
cent, of the rural pupils choose their 
own listening fare. 

Comedy, plays, and dance music 
are the three favorite types of radio 
programs of Terre Haute school chil- 
dren. The three favorite types of radio 
programs of Vigo County school chil- 
dren are comedy, plays, and hill-billy 
entertainment. 

Of the city school children, 41.42 


per cent sit quietly and listen to the 


play, or dance to the music. Only 
8.82 per cent report any studying 
done while engaged in radio listen- 
ing. Similar situations exist among 
the country pupils where 453.47 per 
cent sit quietly and listen, 18.33 per 
cent sing, play, or dance to the music, 
and only 9.74 per cent study while 
listening to the radio. 

The three favorite radio stations of 
Terre Haute pupils, in order of prel- 
erence, are WLIW in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, WBOW in Terre Haute, In- 
diana, and WLS in Chicago, 


nois. [The three favorite stations of 


Vigo County school children are 
WLW, WLS, and WBOW. 
The city pupils selected Jack 


Benny as their favorite radio star by 
a vote of almost two to one over their 
second choice. Edgar Bergen. The 
rural school children made this same 
selection but with a three to one 
vote in favor of Jack Benny. 
Comedians are the most popular 
radio stars of both the urban and 
rural youth. Child serial actors were 
next in popularity in the city: hill- 
billy entertainers were the second 


choice of the rural boys and girls. 
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Phe Chase and Sanborn Hour and 
the Jello Program tied for first place 
as the favorite radio program of Terre 
Haute school children. The Jello Pro- 
gram was the favorite program of 
Vigo County pupils. Second and 
third places went to the National 
Barn Dance and the Chase and San- 
bern Hour, respectively. 

The comedy program is the favorite 
type radio program of both groups. 

Terre Haute school children listen 
to the radio an average of two hours 
and twenty-lour minutes every day. 
Vigo County pupils have an average 
daily listening time of three hours 


and fifty-three minutes. 


MecCoor, L. Epwarp. The Teach- 
ing Load of Music Teachers in In- 
diana. May, 1940. 40 pp. (No. 417) 


Prosiem. This study concerned the 
teaching load of music teachers in 
Indiana, according to sex of teacher 
and the size of school. It included 
the different phases of music taught 
and the most frequent combinations 
taught. 

Metuop. The research method was 
followed. The material for this thesis 
was gathered from three sources. Pro- 
fessor E. E. Ramsey, head of the ed- 
ucation department. State 


Teachers College, had 346 replies to 


Indiana 


his questionnaire which had _ to do 
with the total courses offered in the 
various Indiana schools. Professor 
Ramsey was kind enough to place 
this material at the writer's disposal. 
The first step was to separate the 
replies from music teachers from the 
rest of his material. In many schools 
there were two or more music teach- 
ers, making a total of 445 cases. The 
second step was to send question- 
naires to schools not listed in Pro- 
lessor Ramsey s material. The writer 
received 279 replies which made a 
total of 724 cases to survey. Addi- 
tional material was secured from the 
1939-1940 Indiana School Directory. 

Finpincs. In the survey of 1,022 
music teachers taken from the direc- 
tory, 44.7 per cent taught only music. 
Of the 724 music teachers of the com- 
bined study from Professor Ramsey s 
and the writers questionnaires, 43.37 


per cent taught only music. Of the 
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1.022, 35.1 per cent taught in two 
departments while of the 724, 35.08 
per cent taught in two departments. 
Of the 1,022, 16.5 per cent taught in 
three departments and of the 724, 
17.7 per cent taught in three depart- 
ments. Of the 


cent taught in four departments while 


1.022 group, 3.5 per 


ol the 724 group, 3.43 per cent taught 
in tour departments. 
The load of the 724 


music teachers was 3.83 periods a 


teaching 


day with 3.85. periods devoted to 
music instruction and 1.2 periods de- 


veted to other subjects. 


Kester, Irma H. What the Parents 
of Sugar Creek Township Expect of 
the School and of the Teacher. May, 
1940. 86 pp. (No. 418) 


Prostem. This study was under- 
taken with a twolold purpose: (1) to 
determine whether or not the parents 
in Sugar Creek Township approve of 
the modern teacher and the school 
system as it is being practiced in the 
township at the present time; and 
(2) to obtain information from the 
parents which would lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of the school prob- 
lems of today between the teacher 
and the pupil. 

Metuop. The research method was 
followed. Questionnaires were given 
to 396 parents and 311 of these were 
returned. Approximately 10 per cent 
of the parents were interviewed _in- 
dividually or in a group; the re- 
maining 9O per cent received their 
questionnaires through the schools 
which their children attended. 

From the questionnaires returned 
indirectly by the principals of the 
schools, the information was tabu- 
lated in per cents and under the 
names of the five diflerent schools, 
namely: Concannon Grade and High 
School, Consolidated Grade School, 
Dresser School, Whitcomb Heights 
School, and Fairview Grade School. 


Finpincs. There apparently has 
been a marked change in attitude on 
the part of the patrons toward the 
schools during the past few years in 


Sugar Creek 


ination of the data presented in this 


Township. An exam- 


survey shows that 300 ol the 311 


parents who replied preler the gym- 


nasium and auditorium. The dis. 
tances traveled by the children in 
soing to or coming from school Vary 
lrom a lew teet to approximately Me 
miles. The children spend from two 
to sixty minutes in going to or com- 
ing from school. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the 
parents think that the bus should 
come to their homes. 

Thirty-three per cent think that the 
present course of study should be re- 
vised. Less than 10 per cent of the 
parents preler the old method of 
teaching the three “R’s.”” More than 
00 per cent preler the present school - 
subjects and activities. 

Thirty-three per cent of the parents 
stated that the most important pur- 
pose ol the school is to train children 
to be good American citizens. 

Approximately 73 per cent ol the 
parents feel that the teacher should 
have good health, 10 per cent feel 
that it should be excellent, and 15 
per cent gave miscellaneous answers. 

Forty-nine per cent of the parents 
feel that married women should have 
the privilege olf teaching, and 68 per 
cent leel that a teacher should be al- 
lowed to continue teaching if she 
marries while teaching. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the par- 
ents believe that a teacher should 
have a college education. 

About 22 per cent of the parents 
preler the strict teacher; 14 per cent 
prefer a “happy medium; and 64 
per cent preler a teacher who allows 


more freedom in discipline. 


Starrorp, L. A Study of 
Guidance Programs of the Secondary 
Schools in Indiana Cities. May, 1940. 
78 pp. (No. 419) 


Prostem. This study was under- 
taken with the following aims: (1) 
to satisly a need for information in 
regard to actualities in suidance pro- 
cedures in Indiana secondary schools; 
(2) to be of assistance in evaluating 
these procedures by comparison with 
standardized modern practices; (3) 
to assist in validating theoretic im- 
plications as to what may be con- 
sidered as practical procedures in 
suidance: (4) to determine the omis- 


sion of certain practices in Indiana 
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secondary schools; and (3) to bring 
attention to the need for a diversified 
liberal program lor a school popula- 
tion of such varied interests as may 
he found in a state-wide survey and 
collection of data. 

MetHop. The method of study 
used Was the questionnaire. (ues- 
tionnaires were sent to eighty-six 
school cities in Indiana with a sec- 
three 


school enrollment of 


ondary 
hundred or more. Filty-live replies 
were received with one of the schools 
reporting no delinite guidance pro- 
oram. 

FINDINGS. The study has revealed 
these points: 

A functional 


has matured in the Indiana second- 


suidance program 
ary schools with an enrollment of 
three hundred or more. 

Programs of guidance are organ- 
ized and administered by the second. 
ary Sé hool principal, the home-room 
lear her, and the classroom teacher. 

\ psychologist was employed in 
only one school; however, teachers 
who were directing cuidance pro- 
grams were receiving training in 
mental hygiene and psychology. 

Orientation of the new pupil re- 
ceived marked attention. The use of 
schuol organizations lor this purpose 
was evident. Slight interest was dis- 
played in informing the new pupil 
about the traditions of his school. 

Developing character traits and a 
wholsesome personality were factors 
o major importance in programs of 
suidance. 

llems were included in the pro- 
grams thal helped in adjusting the 
individual mentally to vocational lile. 
A signiticant factor was the lack of 
interest’ in explaining methods ol 
linding and securing jobs. 


Group instruction in adjustment to 
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physical and mental life prevailed. 


Stress was placed on group con- 
sciousness of good health and sanita- 
tion. 

The use of leisure time was well- 
directed by interesting pupils in hob- 
bies and avocational pursuits. How 
hours outside school time were spent 
received very little attention. 

Directors of guidance programs 
were cognizant of the value of ex- 
tending cuidance direction to life be- 
vond the secondary school. Adjust- 
ment to college life prevailed. Foll- 
low-up ol graduates on the job was 
in the promotional stage. 

The prevalent technique lor secur- 
ing data on pupils was the personal 
interview method. Use of the case 
study was proving to be more ade- 


cguate. 


Jones, Roy E. A Study of Teach- 
ers’ Salaries, Minimum Salary Laws, 
and Retirement Systems for White 
Teachers in the Public Schools of 
the United States. May, 1940. 39 pp. 
(No. 120) 


Prosiem. This study was under- 
taken with a threefold purpose: (1) 
to compare the salaries received by 
white teachers in the public schools 
of the states: (2) to determine what 
ellect. ib any. minimum salary laws 
have had upon public school teach- 
ers salaries; and (3) to consider the 


advantages ol retirement systems. 


Nii THOD., The research method Was 
lollowed. A 


school laws of various states. of bul- 


study was made ol 
lelins issued by various state teach- 
ers. colleges. ol reports of state su- 
perintendents of public instruction, of 
echool documents and codes, of the 
fi urnal of the National Education 
‘Association, ol 


reports ol depart- 


ments of education, of statistics of 
state school systems of the United 
States. and of books dealing with 


the status of teachers emploved in the 
Lnited States. The data 


slates were studied according to min- 


from all 


imum salary laws and according to 
retirements. 

Finpincs. Mlinimum salary laws 
have not acted as a barrier against 
higher wages, though the wage in- 
crement was. small. The average 
salaries paid to teachers in the states 
which had minimum salary laws was 
slightly more than the average sal- 
aries paid in the states which did not 


laws. The 


range of the state average salaries 


have minimum salary 
paid teachers, principals, and super- 
visors in the schools of the United 
States was from $465 to $2,361, and 
the median of the forty-eight states 
$980.50 for 


1932-1934. In these years, the me- 


average salaries was 
dian of average salaries for the states 
having minimum salary laws was 
sixty-two dollars higher than the me- 
dian of average salaries for the states 
having no minimum salary laws. 
There were twenty-one states having 
minimum salary laws of some kind 
in 1040. The minimum salaries as 
provided by the various state mini- 
mum wage laws indicated very mod- 
est standards. 

In 1940 only two state legislatures 
had enacted minimum salary laws 
since 1923 and only two state legis- 
latures had repealed teachers’ mini- 
mum salary laws. 

Thirty-four states had laws which 
establish. or permit to be established, 
teachers. retirement systems in 1940. 
The lack of unilormity was conspic- 
uwous in salary schedules, training re- 


quirements, and retirement systems. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF PLACEMENT... 


Historians of the future, who will look back upon our times with much 
more perspective than we possess, are almost certain to observe a prime 
characteristic of persons living in the middle of the Twentieth Century. 
They will see that we were extremely job-conscious. It was an era in 
which much was said about unemployment, about retirement to make 
way for younger persons, and about many men’s jobs being their most 
precious economic possessions. 


This tension over employment precipitates the Placement Bureau into 
the midst of the economic struggle. Many persons set the notion that a 
Placement Bureau achieves the ideal when it finds the greatest number 
of jobs for the greatest number of persons. Of course, that is one 
measuring stick of success, but there are others. 


Placements whick do not work out satisfactorily inflict a hardship and 
injustice on all concerned. Therefore, care must be exercised to suit 
the individual to the position. So the Placement Bureau at Indiana State 
Teachers College conceives of its function as threefold: (1) To help 
the graduate find a position in which he can succeed. (2) To serve the 
teaching profession generally by helping administrators find qualified 
persons they need. (3) To aid the orderly process of promotion by 
recommending in-service teachers. 


For the Right Teacher for Your Vacancy, Write: 


The Placement Bureau 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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WHY STUDENT 
PUBLICATIONS? 


Few of the students who work on 
campus publications intend to do such 
work as a life vocation. Full time super- 
visors of student publications are rare 
in the schools. But there is another angle 


to the problem. 


While relatively few persons actually 
are employed in the production of news- 
papers, Magazines and other publications, 
practically everyone May be classed as a 
reader. The mark of the intelligent and 
competent reader is his ability to use dis- 


crimination. 


The student who has been active on 
his campus newspaper has the knowledge 
of the newspaper medium that will en- 
able him to be an intelligent and dis- 
criminating newspaper reader. The same 
holds for other worthwhile student pub- 
lications. 


Indiana State Teachers College endeavors 
vide a ‘ariety of publications on which students 
work. The Division of Journalism in the 
Department is in charge. The Indiana States 
the campus newspaper issued twice weekly. The 
more is the annual publication of the junior cla 
Sense is a literary and humor magazine. Pied Pi 
is an unusual poetry publication which has 
wide recognition. And there are others. 


For Information Write: 
DIVISION OF JOURNALISM 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLE 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


